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Where can you find a ghost story by 
Edith Ballinger Price—with a haunted house 
and hair-raising screams in the night and a 
tale of hidden treasure? 


2. Where can you find a story of the circus 
written by a real circus man—a story of a 
girl whose pet was a lion and of danger to all 
under the big top when the lion went mad? 


O 


Can You Getas Much for soc? 


6. What writer writes the funniest stories 
in America and where you can find his 
Ann and the Princess about a tomboy who 
gets even with her enemy? 


7. Where can you learn how to obtain a 
whole set of silk underwear—in soft pastel 
colors with gay applique design at a cost to 
you of only five dollars? 


3. Where can you learn to 


cook luscious new dishes over ee — 
a campfire—food that will t: pact ay sg a 
make every girl in camp adore 2.In “The Lady of the | 
you when you cook it for Lions” in August. 
your patrol? | 3. In “Cooking Without” for 

| the next two months. 

| 4+. Two new Midge stories in 

August and October. 

4. Where can you find 5. Helen Wills. In the summer 
boarding school stories that | numbers of our magazine. 
you will roll with laughter | ° ees a oy eg a 
over and then stifle your gig- | p Ben cts ine Ps Sep. 
gles to see how they come out? tember. 

7. In our August and Sep- 
tember issues. 

5. Who is the American 8. In five months of THE 
ai . t . AMERICAN GIRL for 50c. 
champion woman tennis 9. In “Raquel of the Ranch 
player and where can you find Country” now running in 
a series of articles telling young our magazine. 
players how to practise to 10. ee — of THE 
improve their tennis strokes? eee 








Answers 











8. Where can you find such 
writers as Augusta Huiell Sea- 
man, Ralph Henry Barbour, 
Clarice Detzer, Jane Abbott, 
Thomson _ Burtis, Charles 
Tenney Jackson? 


9. Where can-you find a 
thrilling serial of the Mexican 
border, with a brave and reck- 
less young heroine who 
matches wits with the bandits? 


10. Where can you learn to 
do such delightful things as 
designing your own _ book- 
plates and Christmas cards— 
and printing them yourself— 
and binding your own books? 
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Answer: Nowhere but here! 
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ashington DC 
Girl Scouts/ 


We want you to 
know that this store 
is official headquar- 
ters for Washing- 
ton, and when you 
come in for Girl 
Scout Apparel or 
Equipment, you will 
find a royal wel- 
come here. 

















In Brooklyn— 





Official head 
quarters for Gir! 
and Boy Scout 
clothing and ac 
cessories is at 
A & S—where a 
special depart: 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nv. 
In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 
Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 


In St. Paul— 


~ Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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Clever Camp Favors 


Collected by a Wandering Camper 


VERYONE is always looking for 
clever ideas for favors. Original 
camp favors are especially difficult be- 
cause materials are not always at hand 
to carry out the perfectly gorgeous ideas 
one sometimes has! Here, however, are 
two ideas the material for which is every- 
where to be had. Expense: nil. If you 
don’t use them for camp this summer, 
better save them for your camp reunion. 
The first is a tent menu, made by the 
Girl Scouts of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. Here is a diagram of the way it 
looks when opened and when folded: 


R | 
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It is made from brown wrapping paper, 
each tent half an octagon. That is, the 
kind of half-circle that has flat edges. 
Look it up in the dictionary yourself! 
The half whatever-it-is is nine and a half 
inches in diameter and is folded until it 
resembles a piece of pie. Unfolded, it 





obligingly opens out and presto, a tent! | 


The small flag at the top is simply 
stuck through the paper. Inside is pasted 
white typewriter paper on which the 
menu is typed with the progtam. It 
stands up most beautifully. And I can 
imagine how attractive the table looked 
on the night of the banquet. 

The other favor is a place card which 


| one of the patrols at Camp Edith Macy 
| originated last summer and gave to me 
|on one of my visits there. You will see 


a picture of it at the bottom of the | 


column. 

The block was simply a stick about 
one and a half inches long and three 
quarters of an inch thick. The axe was 
of cardboard. On the handle of the axe 


| was printed the name of the patrol: 


| 


Frontier. And if it hadn’t been for Helen 
Nichols of Wellesley Hills, Massachu- 
setts, we should never have had this in 
Tue AMERICAN GIRL, for she sent us the 


| sketch. 


| 


Won’t you pass along the clever ideas 
originated in your camp this summer? 
We want them for the magazine! 

H. F. 
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Nn Scranton 


Samters 


. and only Samters.. 
show and sell all Girl 
d 


.. young 
. second. 


Scouts equipment. ..an 
Boy Scouts too. 
folks floor . . 








In Boston— 


Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories 





A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





In Rochester— 


GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 
quarters are located 
in the Shops of 
Youthful Fashions, on 
the Third Floor. 


B. Forman Co. 











In Indianapolis 
Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 


L. S. Ayres & Company 








Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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AMP DAYS are here. Have you got your Super-Jean. It has a convenient tie loop, handy pocket and 
MAN O° WAR Middies? Most Girl Scouts generous hem at the bottom. Finely tailored and a quality gar- 
would no more think of going away to camp ~——ment in every respect, yet priced as low as $1.50 (slightly 
without a good supply of these becoming higher west of the Mississippi). 
middies than. they would start out for a walk Good stores everywhere feature MAN O’ WAR Middies 
in the rain without a waterproof slicker. For and sport togs. For your protection there is a little green label 
the MAN O° WAR Middy is necessary to with a picture of a battleship and the words MAN O° WAR in 

the girl who would look her best in camp. Stout girls look every garment. Write us if you do not know where to buy and 

slimmer and slim girls look trimmer in this smart middy be- _ we will see that you are supplied. 

cause the sloped sides make it fit. 

For Selaa’ eoms and school wear, the MAN O° BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO., 
WAR is a favorite among Girl Scouts everywhere. Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
The model pictured above is made of snow-white \_.|| 1511 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 
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look back on and wish you could change? 

It is that way with me—and there are no 
days which I wish more I might make different 
than those with Marion at camp. Marion was in 
our camp party in a rather large camp. We all went 
together because we all came from the same place 
and belonged to the same club. 

Looking back, I can remember that from the 
first Marion didn’t do the things which the rest of 
us did. Marion had large, dark brown eyes and a 
soft, lovely voice. And now I realize that when 
we all drove up in the big bus, singing and laughing 
and saying, “Oh, girls, isn’t it wonderful?” Marion 
was quiet, her eyes on the far-away sunset back of 
the mountains. I must have noticed, without know- 
ing that I did, the deeply glowing look in her eyes, 
for I can remember it so clearly. 

There were other parties from other towns in 
that camp—which held over two hundred girls— 
and they had songs for us and challenges for us, 
from the very start. So before we knew it we were 
very busy making up songs for them and stoutly 
assuring them that when it came to baseball, there 
wasn’t anything to it but our team! You know how 
It 1S. 

The first day when Marion met our indignant 
disapproval was that of the opening baseball game. 
She had told us she didn’t want to play, but that 
had been all right because after all there are just 
so many girls on a baseball squad. But when it came 
to our team’s début and one of our own girls said 
she wasn’t going to the game because she didn’t 
want to—we simply couldn’t understand it. We 
went to her tent in a body and argued with her. 
Where was her camp spirit? we asked her. And we 
kept at her—I am ashamed to admit it—until she 
did go with us at last. 


me there some days in your life which you 


From then on, it seemed to us that Marion was 
a drag. But we wouldn’t let her alone—we felt, 
I know, that she ought to do whatever the rest of 
us did. Until the day of our hay ride and our out- 
door supper near the Indian cave, when she flatly 
refused to go along. After that, we gave up. “If 
she doesn’t want to be a regular camper,” we said, 
“we aren’t going to bother with her.” I don’t know 
exactly what we meant by “regular camper,” but 
that is what we said. 

I wish we had given up sooner! At any rate, the 
end of our camp trip came as, alas, the end of all 
camp trips must come, and we were once more on 
the Hudson River Day boat on our way home. It 
was then that I noticed Marion as I had never 
noticed her before. She was standing alone in the 
prow of the boat, her hat in her hand. Her head 
was thrown back and the wind was blowing the hair 
from her forehead. I walked quietly up beside her 
and realized for the first time how sensitive and 
delicate her face was. “Like a poet’s,” I thought. 

She turned to me with a shy smile. “I love it 

” she said. 

And she was carefully holding a basket, artisti- 
cally fashioned of twigs and bark and exquisite 
ferns. “I hope they grow,” she sighed. “They will 
remind me of the woods.” _ 

The woods! How much time had we given 
Marion for the woods! Was it only on the day of 
the hay ride that she had been able to gather these 
ferns, carefully lifting that moss from its cool bed, 
stopping—as I knew she must have done—to listen 
to the birds or look up at the sky through the trees? 
Had Marion, for all our scorn, got from camp 
something which the rest of us had missed? 

Before our next camp trip, Marion moved away. 
And so she wasn’t with us that summer. But I wish 
she might have been! 
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Three Things 


BY JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


Three things filled this day for me, 
Three common things filled this day; 
Each had, for me, a word to say; 
Said it in beauty, and was done: 
Cows on a hillside all one way, 

A buttercup tilted seductively, 

And a lark arguing with the sun. 


These three things, merely these three, 
Were enough to cry the world 

Out of my heart: the buttercup curled 
Where some gorgeous ruffian plundered ; 
The skylark’s dizzy flag unfurled; 
The placid cows pensively 

Wondering why they wondered. 


From Sunrise Trumpets 
Published by Harber and Brothers 
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By 
PHYLLIS 
DUGANNE 


day, and Pebble- 

stone Beach was 
crowded with people. 
Flushed nurses whose 
charges, in multi- 
colored bathing suits, 
were lazily building 
sand-castles, filling 
tiny pails with tiny 
shovels, or sitting on 
rugs looking listless- 
ly about them... 
grown-ups, stretched 
beneath brilliant sun- 
umbrellas, too hot 
even to read the 
books and magazines 
whose pages were 
unstirred by the 
heavy air. The raft, 
which was usually 
crowded with boys 
and girls, was de- 
serted; its unpainted 
wooden boards shone 
hot and dry in the 
sunlight. Even the 
little boys were not 
playing their cus- 
tomary afternoon 
game of ball. 

The Gang sat to- 
gether on the piazza 
of one of the beach 
cottages, looking sul- 
lenly out at the cold, 
sparkling waters of 
the bay. 

“Let’s put on our 
bathing suits,”’ Molly 
Cameron suggested, 
lifelessly. It was un- 
usual for Molly to 
be lifeless—plump, 


| WAS a hot July 


pink-and-white Molly, with her soft blue eyes, her danc- 


ing dimples. 


“It’s too hot,” said Caroline Murray, irritably. It was 
unusual for Caroline to be irritable—lovely, olive-skinned 
Caroline, with her happy dark eyes, her unspoiled red mouth. 





And there was the girl in a 
pale green organdie dress, cool 
and fragile as a lettuce salad 


Chivalry 


Is it only boys who possess tt or 25 tt a game 
that two can play at? —the Gang finds out 


Illustrations 


by 
C. J. McCarthy 


“Oh, what can we 
do?” sighed Ann 
Winslow, at last. It 
was particularly un- 
usual for Ann to be 
last —vigorous, 
freckled Ann, with 
her clear gray eyes, 
her inquisitive nose. 

The three boys of- 
fered no suggestions, 
but sat, gazing in 
morose silence, at the 
horizon where heat 
blurred the blue sky. 

“Somebody say 
something,” com - 
manded Caroline, 
“or I'll explode! I 
just can’t sit still an- 
other minute!” 

“Dad brought me 
down a new book 
yesterday,” said Ann, 
obligingly. “I’ve 
finished it, and if 
you wantto borrow it, 
you may, Car’line.” 

“It must have 
been_ interesting,” 
Molly murmured. 

“It was—you 
know, that kind 
about knights and 
fair ladies and tour- 
neys and things.” 

“I like to read 
about those times,”’ 
said Caroline. “The 
men and boys were 
all so noble and 
chivalrous—” Her 
dark eyes swept ac- 
cusingly toward the 
three wilted boys. 


“Just what is all this chivalry stuff?” Theo drawled. 


“Why-y-y—it’s being polite and entertaining and help- 


like that.” 


ing poor people and old people and ladies in distress and all 


Ken looked up. “A chivalrous knight always had to 
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give his rivals and antagonists a fair show,” he 
said. “I’ve been reading a book—” 

“Oh, I know!” Ann interrupted him. “That one 
of Mark’s where the knight and his rival are in 
love with the same lady, and the true chivalrous 
knight gives his rival every chance to win her, if 
she prefers him?” 

“But she didn’t,” said Ken. 

“Only men are chivalrous, aren’t they ?”’ Molly 
asked. 

“Sure,” Mark answered, promptly, and won- 
dered why Ann laughed. Ann was always laughing 
when nothing funny had been said. 

Then, “Look!” said Ken. 

“Look!” said Theo. 

“LOOK!” said Mark. 

An automobile had stopped at the edge of the 
beach. It was a long, slim car, deep wine-colored, 
with a coat-of-arms on the door. It held three 
persons besides the chauffeur, in his wine-colored 
livery. There was a young blonde nurse; there 
was a little boy, fat and rosy, with round brown 
eyes and curly brown hair. And there was a Girl. 
It was at the Girl that Ken and Theo and Mark 
were looking. 

She was tall, taller than any of the three girls, 
and slender. She wore a pale green organdie dress, 
tied about the waist with yellow ribbons, and she 
carried, by its yellow streamers, a hat of pale green 
horsehair; the little foot she placed on the running 
board of the car was shod in a slipper of canary 
yellow. And her hair streamed over her shoulders, 
past her waist, to her knees, in a flood of molten, 
honey-colored gold. 

Ken gasped. “Gee!” he said, incredulously. 

“Gosh!” said Theo, reverently. 

“Golly!” said Mark. 

The nurse opened a rose and blue umbrella 
and sat down beneath it, while the little boy 
walked sturdily over to two little girls who were 
playing and jumped on their sand-castle. The Girl saun- 
tered slowly across the hot sand to a new white bath- 
house. 

“Did you say you wanted to go in bathing, Molly?” Theo 
asked suddenly. 

“Let’s,” said Ann. 

The Gang jumped to their feet and scattered. 

In a few minutes, the boys came running down from 
the bath-houses; another minute, and the girls appeared. 
They walked in a line to the water’s edge, hesitated, and 
plunged in. Mark and Ann were first to reach the raft; 
the other boys, the other girls followed. 

Then another figure waded past the line of seaweed that 
lay bordering the sand. It was the Girl. She hesitated at 
the touch of the icy water; then she, too, flung herself upon 
it and swam swiftly to the raft. 

Suddenly a fever seized the boys. They tried to outvie 
one another in remarkable diving feats, in swimming under 
water. Theo swam outward until he was barely a speck, 
turned and swam back with a steady, trudgeon stroke that 
shot him forward like a speed-boat. 

The Girl shaded her violet eyes as she watched him. 
Ken dived from one side of the raft and came up on the 
other. The Girl’s mouth grew round with surprise. 

Mark turned innumerable somersaults between the 
springboard and the water, while the Girl registered alarm, 
to his utter satisfaction. 

Suddenly she slipped into the water and swam to the 
shore. 

The next morning the nurse and the little boy appeared 


The boys formed a semi-circle be- 
three girls sat down on the couch. 
with openest admiration—even 





alone. He seemed to fascinate the three older boys. For his 
benefit, Mark built the most amazing sand structures, Theo 
told the most blood-curdling stories, Ken made the most 
hideous faces. And the nurse smiled and seemed not at all 
surprised. 

The tennis, which the Gang had played so regularly for 
more than a month, ceased abruptly. The boys haunted the 
beach. They brought candy and cookies to the little boy, 
marbles and tin whistles. When the Girl was there, they 
watched from a respectful and adoring distance. 

Molly and Caroline were frankly hurt by this neglect; 
they tried to find excuses to keep the boys away from the 
beach; they found many imperfections in the Girl’s love- 
liness. But Ann seemed as fascinated even as Mark—and 
Mark’s mother swore that he talked in his sleep of the Girl. 

One morning, about a week after the Girl’s appearance, 
Theo called at Ann’s house. 

“Say, Ann,” he began, smiling at her, “you know I’m 
perfectly crazy to meet Her Ladyship”—that was his name 
for the Girl—“but somehow I don’t feel as though I could 
go up and speak to her myself. She’s so—oh, you know! 
Won’t you meet her somehow, and introduce me? And in- 
troduce me before Ken or Mark, will you?” 

“I’d speak to her myself, if I dared,” said Ann. “I’m wild 
to meet her. But her father’s a millionaire and she may be 
sort of stuck-up.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” Theo disagreed. ““They’re western 
people, and they’re always friendly, you know. I think 
she’s shy.” 

“Maybe so.” Ann had her own private opinion about 
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fore her, and the 
All watched her 
Molly and Caroline 


that! “If she gives me half a chance to make friends, I 
will,” she promised. 

As Theo started down the path, he met Ken coming up. 

“Ts Her Ladyship at the beach yet?” he asked. 

“Of course not!” Ken answered, and blushed. Would 
he be here, if she were? 

He climbed the piazza steps slowly, and sat down in the 
hammock. 

“Going bathing today?” he asked. 

“Yes, when the rest do. When is Elaine going in?” 

Elaine was Ken’s name for the Girl. 

“She always goes in at high tide,” he said. ‘“Tide’s high 
at three. Gee, Ann, I wish you’d think up some way to 
meet her! You always do think up things in this crowd. 
You see—” 

“Hello, Useless!” interrupted Mark’s gay voice. “Seen 
Stephanie today ?” 

Mark had found out the Girl’s real name and forthwith 
called her by it. 


“She was at the post-office this morning,” Ken said 


shortly. 

“Do you remember Ruth Taylor who used to visit me 
when we were kids?” Mark asked. 

“Oh, gosh—that goody-goody girl?” 

He nodded. “She went to the same school with Stephanie 
last winter. Mother’s invited her down for a week.” 

“Oh, Mark!” said Ann. 

“I was thinking that Ruth had better introduce you 





first,” he said, seriously. “Somehow seems better.” 

“Oh, much better!” said Ann, and he’ looked at her 
quickly. Her face was quite serious, but her voice was 
laughing. 

“And don’t let her catch on how crazy I—we—are to meet 
her, will you?” he continued. “It might sort of spoil her.” 

“I'll keep your fatal secret,” said Ann. “You’re quite 
sure she hasn’t suspected ?” 

Mark wriggled. “I don’t think she’s ever noticed us,” 
he said. “Oh, of course, once in a while—” 

Ann laughed out loud. 

“Oh, you girls make me sick!” said Mark. “Trouble 
with you is, you’re all jealous of her!” 

“Oh, Mark!” 

“Well, I don’t blame you! I can see how you'd feel.” 

Ann lifted her eyes indignantly, started to speak and 
thought better of it. “I’m sorry,” she said. 

Mark got up. “Oh, that’s all right,” he said, generously, 
and departed, feeling—what was that word ?—chivalrous, 
because he had forgiven Ann. 

The day came at last when Ruth Taylor arrived; Ann 
put on her prettiest dress and hurried downstairs. Molly 
and Caroline were waiting on the piazza. 

“Say, Ann,” Molly began, without ceremony, “I want to 
ask you something. I wish you wouldn’t introduce Theo to 
that girl. He won’t ever play tennis with us again if he 
meets her!” 

(Continued on page 34) 








By 
ALIDA SIMS 







HEN Raquel Dan- 
iels, fresh from her 
home on a ranch in 


the Southwest, arrived at The 

Towers, a fashionable board- 

ing-school on the Hudson, she was shy and frightened at 
the strangeness of the place. And no wonder! Never had she 
seen such an imposing building, nor such a large number 
of pretty, well-dressed and well-poised girls. She was told 
that her room-mate was to be Lois Wainwright, whose 
cousin, Jimmy Hovey, lived on the Daniels ranch. But 
when Lois found Raquel unpacking, she made it plain that 
she did not care about sharing her dainty room with a 
“cowgirl.” And then, like a good angel, kind-hearted Anne 
Marvin came along the hall and rescued Raquel by saying 
that a mistake had been made and that she, instead of Lois, 
was to room with the new girl. 

Anne and Raquel became great friends, but in spite of 
Anne’s popularity in the school, the other girls were rather 
cold to the newcomer. They followed Lois’ example and 
made surreptitious fun of Raquel’s clothes and manners 
and way of talking. When the war came, the school was in 
a turmoil of plans to help out, through fairs and Red 
Cross work. But Raquel wasn’t asked to take part in selling 


wuxs Raquel of 


“The boss of the Laxy L,” they had 


a girl live up to zt, what with war and 


“I pretty nearly forgot what 
Raquel said, as the familiar 
their 


cream-colored walls 










candy or arranging booths, and she would have spent a 
lonely time while the big fair was going on if Anne had 
not invited her home for the Thanksgiving holidays. There 
Raquel had a perfect orgy of shopping and startled Anne, 
as well as Anne’s brother, Barry, by her attractiveness when 
she was dressed in the right sort of clothes. 

When the girls returned to the school, a letter was waiting 
for Raquel with the news that her brothers had enlisted and 
her father was going into the government service, too; so 
she must come home and be “boss of the Lazy L Ranch.” 
At the same time, Lois received a telegram from her father, 
saying that he was ill and had to go to a warmer climate. 
Since his wife was dead, he wanted his only child to be with 
him. When the school heard that Raquel was to do her 
part for the Allies by raising cattle that would provide beef 
for the soldiers, they gave her a rattling send-off, and 
seemed almost as sorry to see her go as to part with their 
adored Lois. 

Now go on with the story: 
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the Ranch Country 


called her father—could this slip of 


cattle theeves and her father’ s enemies? 


the sun looked like back there,” 
ranch-house and buildings, 
vivid in the sun, came nearer 
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CHAPTER III 
Home to the Ranch 


As the scent of the mesa blew fresh in her face, and the 
familiar sight of the ranch-house and its outlying buildings, 
their cream-plastered walls vivid in the late afternoon sun, 
came nearer and nearer, Raquel drew a sigh of content. 
Her eyes sparkled as she called over her shoulder, “I pretty 
nearly forgot what the sun looked like back there.” 

“What!” Jimmy Hovey, back on a three days’ leave, 
beamed from the driver’s seat beside her. ““Didn’t the sun go 
with you then? Why, it’s been much darker since you went 
away. This is a special illumination in your honor.” 

“Aw, cut it out, Jimmy,” growled Georgie. ‘“Rakie’s 
gonta have an awful swelled head anyways.” 

They were nearing the upper pasture, where the radiant 
Jami waited, swinging wide the gate to let the Pathfinder 
through. Had it not been for a deep arroyo between the 
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upper and the lower pastures, the car would have coasted 
straight to the ranch-house door, but Jimmy deftly threw 
in his clutch and started the engine just as they struck 
heavy sand. Roaring boastfully of its eighty horsepower, 
the car slid through the outer gate and rolled quietly to a 
stop before the patio door. 

“Howdy, howdy, Raquel!” There was the canny Russell, 
redder than ever, who had ridden back through a short cut 
so that he might be the first to shake Raquel’s hand, which 
he was now awkwardly pumping up and down. And Ole 
Hossfoot. And if there wasn’t Angel, and Pancho Esquival, 
extending the most ceremonious and courtly greeting of 
them all to his “muy querida padroncita.” 

“Where’s Mom?” Raquel’s eyes looked eagerly ahead 
through the open patio door, across the courtyard and into 
the house. 

“Most likely she’s a-hidin’ out like she always does 
when any one comes home,”’ Mr. Daniels answered, “’fraid 
she'll cry. Guess I'll have to go and drag her out the ice- 
house.” 

And in fact they did. Even when Dad and Raquel ap- 
peared in the ice-house door, their eyes searching the dark 
recesses, Mom was so busy with imaginary duties that she 
could not hear them. 

“Mother, you in there?” they called. 

*“Yes’m,” she answered desperately. ““You back, Raquel ? 
Did you have a good time? Sure has been a dry winter 
here.” 

Raquel threw her arms around her mother’s neck and 
kissed her cheeks, and Mrs. Daniels pulled her apron over 
her head and wept. 

Later, in the ranch living-room, they talked of the clothes 
Raquel had bought and of school and the East. But these 
things slipped eaSily from the girl’s mind as her father 
called her out to the veranda to point out how dry the grass 
was over the mesa at their feet. The sun was setting in a 
splendor of unbroken crimson that faded through the 
spectrum into the dark blue of the overhead sky. In the 
east another spur of mountains glowed like living opals 
with reflected color. Across the great mesa, rolling away 
from their door, stretched an unbroken vista of thirty-five 
miles. 

“T’d hoped to ride the range with ye tomorrow, Raquel,” 
said Mr. Daniels, “but I’m due to sail any minute. Every- 
thing’s in good shape but—feed’s scarce. And looks like 
there’ll be little seed for spring.” Mr. Daniels spoke wist- 
fully. “Seems I’m due along to catch some vessels goin’ 
straight over, transportin’ cattle. 

“Tt’s time to bring down that bunch of cattle up t’ the 
Ruidoso. They’s five, six, hundred up there. They should 
bring a fancy price on all that good grass—seventy-five 
dollars a head. I cleaned up this fall, sold twenty thousand 
head for feeders from forty-five dollars to fifty dollars on 
the hoof, which cleared every cent we owed on bank stock 
and that herd of thoroughbreds I bought last year. Not 
more’n five thousand left now.” 

“‘Where’s all the boys?” asked Raquel. 

“Oh, I had to let em go when Custer and Grant enlisted. 
They was ‘leven of ’em down in the bunkhouse. Guess 
you c’n make out with Russell an’ Jami. 

“Poor Russ has flat feet, bad eyes, boils, an’ what not, 
which don’t seem to interfere none with his bein’ as good a 
roper as ever forked saddle leather, but they wouldn't 
take ’im. And Jami—well even a high instep and a good 
fittin’ boot didn’t get him past. Underweight, they says, 
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even with shot sew- 
ed in his pockets.” 

“Pancho Esqui- 
val, he’s on the 
commissary sameas 
usual. Hasn’t no 
use for legal shoot- 
in’, Pancho hasn’t, 
and the draft ain’t 
drawed him yet. 
Watch that thievin’ 
coyote—but I never 
found his beat for 
brandin’, saddle- 
work, an’ the like. 

“I guess you'll 
be all right, though. 
Girl’s brains ’re as 
good as man’s 
brains any time, 
and you been brung 
up on the runnin’ 
of the rancho. 
They’s nothin’ new 
to you in the cattle 
business.” 

It was true that 
Raquel knew each 
trick of grazing, 
branding, the busi- 
ness of the round- 
up, the horses. She 
had been keeping 
books for her father 
after a crude way 
of her own before 
she left for school, 
and the three 
months’ training in 
accounting she had 
taken would make 
it infinitely easier 
now. 

She knew the 
packing houses and commission merchants with whom her 
father dealt; she followed the market quotations on beef 
which he read laboriously from the Sunday paper every 
week, as a matter of course—as other girls follow hat 
sales. She knew the business of shipping, from the drive 
down to the railroad yards to the telegram announcing 
the shipment of the cattle. 

But this would be an unusually hard year. Before Raquel 
lay the problem of looking after the herd that remained, 
with four boys instead of the twelve or fourteen they 
usually had in the summer; bringing the leaner cattle or 
the weaklings down to the corrals to be fed up, riding the 
range to keep an eye on the new calves in the spring, 
especially if it should be a cold or late season; and then, 
after the rodeo and branding, the job of selling, feeding 
the cattle before shipping, and delivering safely to the 
yards. But that was all work which a good overseer could 
handle. To-day Dad’s business had grown to such propor- 
tions that the financial end of it was half the work. 

“A. B. Meyers has been made director in our bank to 
succeed me. You know he’s swore to git me for callin’ that 
note of his two years ago?” Dad chewed his long mustache. 
“As a matter of fact if he hadn’t been forced to draw in 
and sell some o’ his stock, he’d be broke and most likely 
rustlin’ cattle to start a new herd today. But that don’t 
make him feel no better, knowin’ that. And he may cause 
some trouble.” 








Raquel rode over to the windmill where a line of patient cows waited vainly for water 





“Don’t worry, 
Dad. Leave it to 
me.” 

A. B. Meyers, 
known in that part 
of the country as 
“A. B.,” himself an 
old-timer, figured 
with Old Man 
Daniels as one of 
the biggest cattle- 
men in that part of 
Texas. He had dis- 
puted the open 
range with Dad for 
twenty years, and 
the enmities of the 
cattle country were 
still bitter at the 
time of the Great 
War. 

A. B.’s_ range 
touched Los 
Ranchos land at 
two points. And 
A.B. fought secret- 
ly and openly for 
every piece of prop- 
erty that Daniels 
would be likely to 
want. It had been 
nip and tuck, with 
Dad getting the best 
of it two-thirds of 
the time. 

Two years before, 
the Valley Grant, 
a rich range that 
Meyers had been 
after for five years. 
had been granted 

"by the land office to 
* Old Man Daniels. 

Neither his popu- 
larity nor his influence had succeeded in winning him this 
new range, but the fact that he was a sounder business man 
than A. B., and one whose dealings were absolutely square. 

Raquel and her father went back into the house. The 
ranch sitting-room was magnificent by firelight. It was long 
and fairly wide, with heavy, irregular beams studding its 
ceiling. Mesquite roots and dried tulas burned in an un- 
commonly large fireplace, built with a projecting hood by 
some Mexican craftsman with a cunning hand. The fire- 
light leaped ruddily on the cream plastered walls, and on 
trophies of ranch hunts hanging there. 

On the floor were Navajo rugs, black and white, gray and 
red, and angora sheep pelts, dyed to inconceivable Mexican 
hues. The furniture was of various kinds, mostly ugly, 
except for a set of willow which belonged on the porch, a 
couch covered with a fine old Chimayo rug, blue and white, 
as only those Indians can make them, and a battered old 
Spanish table, hand-carved, but, alas, not valued by any 
one but Jimmy Hovey. 

Jimmy was studying Raquel thoughtfully and appre- 
ciatively with his clear blue eyes. He had done little else 
since her return. By George, what a development in three 
months! First of all, the clothes. Jimmy’s city-bred eye 
could scarcely fail to take them in at once. But the other 
change, inside, he was studying now. The same Raquel in 
most ways—her smile was as warm and unaffected as when 

(Continued on page 30) 
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has followed tennis will 

agree that there are certain 
big and important principles 
which must be mastered before 
a girl can become a player. The 
fundamentals are absolutely 
essential. 

The delightful thing about 
tennis is that, after the main 
details are understood, every 
girl has the opportunity to 
develop her strokes, style and 
court technique in the way best 
suited to her own play. One has 
a wonderful chance to adapt 
what she has learned to her lik- 
ing. Strokes take on a person- 
ality, it seems to me, all their 
own. 

But everyone who plays any 
game feels that she wants a 
firm starting place. The founda- 
tion should be secure, so that 
her natural ability will be given 
the greatest opportunity of ex- 
pressing itself later on. A per- 
son with a genuine liking for 
tennis can discover, by herself, 
the main points, after she has 
played for a long time. But a 
head start is desirable. 

I don’t believe that a player 
can tell a beginner exactly how 
to play, for tennis is so wholly 
a game of judgment for the 
person herself. I am going to 
try to point out the most strik- 
ing things which have im- 
pressed me in the learning of 
my own game, the mistakes and 
the valuable discoveries. There 
are some preliminary questions 
that one often hears, such as— 
What is the best age to begin 
tennis? What is the most de- 
sirable equipment? How does 
one go about learning the cor- 
rect strokes? The answers to 
these, to me, seem to be the 
very first of the “starters.” To 
me, the ages of twelve or thir- 
teen years seem to be the most 
desirable for the taking up of 
the game. I can remember that 
I first began to play when I 


] THINK that everyone who 


was about thirteen and became so enthusiastic that I was 
on our court every day, playing with anyone I could coax 


out there. 


At first I used my father’s racquet which weighed fifteen 
ounces. A little later, I was given a racquet which fitted my 
hand nicely, and which weighed about thirteen and a half 
ounces, and everything became much easier. For a girl 
player, a thirteen and a quarter or a thirteen and a half 


ounce racquet is ideal. 


It takes many games and many months to become a 
good tennis player. Often, if you ask someone whether 


If You Are Going to Play Tennis 


Read what our greatest girl 
tennis player says about prac- 
tising to perfect your game 


By HELEN WILLS 





“Tennis is a game of judgment for the person herself” 






or not she likes tennis, the an- 
swer is, “I play, sometimes, 
but I can’t get the ball over 
the net.” The “sometimes” is 
the reason she can’t “get the 
ball over the net.” If she 
changed the “sometimes” into 
five hours of play each week, 
she’d soon be playing quite 
well, and within a year would 
be playing a good beginner’s 
game. 

I think that any young per- 
son who is strong, well-built, 
and who can run, is able to 
learn to play tennis and to 
play it well, if she plays five 
hours each week. This would 
mean an hour for each of five 
days. An hour flies past when 
you’re playing tennis, but it is 
usually enough for two sets, 
unless they are long or closely 
contested. After an hour you 
are not tired, and you want to 
go on. This is the time to stop. 

I have been asked why I 
play only two sets each day, 
when I am not taking part in 
tournaments. I have tried play- 
ing more than two sets regular- 
ly on the five afternoons that I 
give to tennis, and have found 
that by the end of the week, I 
am tired and do not feel as keen 
about playing as I did at the 
first of the week. Young people, 
with school and other activities, 
should not overdo any one 
thing. Anything overdone 
ceases to be a pleasure; and 
tennis, above all, does not im- 
prove if it is not a pleasure. 

As you go along, you find 
that there are some strokes 
which are more difficult for 
you than others. If you are 
really interested it is rather fun 
to practise the hard shot for, 
say, twenty minutes, either be- 
fore or after you play your 
two sets. If your opponent is 
good natured, he will put the 
ball where you want it. He 
may at the same time be try- 
ing out his difficult stroke. 


If the service is a weak point in your game, you can prac- 
tise by yourself. Serve for twenty minutes, first in one court, 


then in the other. Aim for certain corners. But don’t do it 


enough to become tired. 

By working in your practise with your play this way 
there will be variety, and you will not lose the fun which 
comes from playing games with your friends. 

Helen Wills’ articles are appearing in The American 


Girl through the kindness of the United Feature Syndicate 





Inc., by whom they are copyrighted. Another next month! 


H. F. 
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It was all 
new to her— 
this making 
people laugh 
with comical 
tum bling 
stunts and 
ridiculous 
pantomime 





She was the lattlest, 
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And Tumble- 
bug was truly 
funny,though 
there was a 
kind of pa- 
thos, too, in 
the. pucker- 
ings of her 
pinched face 


ot ee . , : 
nin the’ circus and just a beginner at that, and 


he was the great high?diver—a thrilling story of the sawdust ring. 


HE Winkler circus wasn’t 

one of those magnificent 

three-ringed affairs; it was 
just a small tent show of the old 
style that toured the seaside re- 
sorts along the Atlantic coast in 
the summertime, and struck out 
for the mild climate of Dixie-land 
during the autumn months. But 
Patsy Ryan loved it and, with all 


the fervor of her sixteen-year old heart, she blessed the day 
that John Montrose had “adopted” her for his acrobatic 


troupe. 


She had taken to circus life as a duck to water. And 
proud! For wasn’t she one of “the Montroses” under the 


Tumblebug 


By LOUIS WESLYN 


Illustrations by Garrett Price 


“big top?” (Even a small circus 
calls its main tent the big top to 
distinguish it from the menagerie 
tent and the other canvas en- 
closures that go to make up the 
circus stand.) And she was a 
member of the “family” in a way 
that gladdened her heart. Mrs. 
Montrose, especially, was greatly 
pleased with this acquisition to 


the troupe, declaring that she had always wanted to have a 
little girl under her wing. 


A big, good-natured woman was Mrs. Montrose, with a 
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happy smile for everybody. She had been a celebrated 
trapeze performer in her day, but now acted as wardrobe 
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mistress of the circus, having given up her gymnastic work 
years ago. “Not too old,” she would explain, laughingly, 
“but too fat.” 

The five boys of the troupe ranged, in stair-step fashion, 
from Harold, the oldest and tallest, who was twenty years 
old, down to Benny the youngest, who had just reached his 
fifteenth birthday. John Montrose—“the governor,” as the 
boys called him—appeared in the ring with the others, but 
no longer attempted any acrobatic performance. He was the 
“understander” of the troupe, balancing the boys on his 
stout shoulders one moment, and casting them up in the air 
the next, as if they had been so many nine-pins. A wonder- 
ful acrobat in his youth, he was now, at fifty years, a man 
of remarkable strength and agility. 

At first John was undecided as to what was to be done 
about little Tumblebug, as Patsy was called. But Mrs. 
Montrose had an idea. 

“Why not make a clown out of her,” she suggested, “and 
let her do just as she pleases? Don’t try to train her. Just 
turn her loose in the ring and allow her to follow‘her own 
inclinations. She won't interfere with the routine of the 
act, and she’ll add a bit of real comedy to the thing.” 

And so it was that Tumblebug became a clown. With 
white grease paint, or “clown white,” spread over her 
freckled face, and with her slender form garbed in a loose- 
fitting Humpty Dumpty costume, she proceeded to cut 
capers during the performance of the Montrose Troupe, to 
the merriment of the audiences and to the .intense satis- 
faction of John Montrose himself. 

It was all so new to her—this thing of making people 
laugh with comical tumbling stunts and ridiculous panto- 
mime, and actually being paid for doing just what, she 
loved to do. She soon became the pet of the entire circus, 
from John Montrose himself, down to the most lowly 
canvas-man. She found the circus a source of endless inter- 
est and amusement. Not in the least did she mind the hard- 
ships of continuous travel, but thoroughly enjoyed the 
novelty of being a “‘trouper.” 

Tumblebug never tired of watching the performances of 
her fellow entertainers. Whenever the opportunity offered, 
she would peep through the curtains that hung in the “‘con- 
nection” —the passageway between the dressing tent and 
the “big top”—and eagerly observe the exhibitions of the 
bareback riders, wire-walkers, aerial gymnasts and other 
performers. 

But it was the high-diving act of Jimmy Danford— 
“Daredevil Danford”—that interested her most of all. 
From a little platform high up at the very top of the tent, 
Jimmy would plunge head-first into a shallow tank of 
water placed just outside the sawdust ring. This act took 
place toward the close of the program, and was the most 
sensational feature of the circus. 

Tumblebug and Jimmy struck up quite a friendship. 
The girl’s enthusiastic appreciation of Jimmy’s exhibition 
won that young man over completely. Curiously enough, the 
two were much alike in appearance, for Jimmy’s hair was 
red and Jimmy’s face was almost as freckled as Tumble- 
bug’s. He was her senior by only two years, and small for 
his age, being just about two inches taller than the girl. 

Jimmy loved to tell the girl about his home life, and 
found her a willing listener. It was his ambition to earn 
enough money to provide a home in the coun- 
try for his mother and sister, who lived in a 
little apartment in New York. 

Tumblebug’s admiration for Jimmy was 
increased when she learned that the boy’s 
daring did not stop with his circus act. For 
Jimmy was brave enough to scoff at one of 
the best established of all circus superstitions 
—he actually had the nerve to wear green 
when appearing in his diving exhibition. It 











was his purpose to resemble a frog, as much as possible, and 
sv his professional costume consisted of a suit of green 
tights, with a rubber hood of the same color covering his red 
head. 

It is a peculiar thing, but the people of the circus have a 
horror of green, as Tumblebug soon discovered. Nobody 
seems to know just how this superstition originated, but 
the average circus performer is convinced that green means 
bad luck, and will insist that many accidents in the ring 
are traceable to costumes of that color. Jimmy had no 
patience with this fallacy, and continued to wear his. frog 
outfit despite occasional protests from his fellow perform- 
crs. Tumblebug was deeply impressed with what she con- 
sidered Jimmy’s heroism. 

One afternoon, as Jimmy was returning to the dressing 
tent at the conclusion of his act, Tumblebug accosted him 
in the connection. She had been watching his performance, 
as usual, and her face was flushed with enthusiasm. 

“Jimmy,” she said, “I believe that I could make that 
high dive myself, if I just had the chance.” 

Jimmy looked at her with an expression of amasement. 

“Like fun you could!” he answered. “Why, don’t you 
know, Tumblebug, that you’ve got to be an expert to do 
that stunt?” 

“T made lots and lots of high dives when I went swim- 
ming every Saturday afternoon at Rye Beach,” said the 
girl. ; 

““Yes—but into deep water,” returned Jimmy. “There’s 
all the difference in the world when you’re diving into a 
tank that’s only five feet deep.” 

“But I know how to make that quick turn the same as 
you do,” insisted Tumblebug. “‘You simply skim the sur- 
face of the water by the right twist of your body. Well, I 
can do that, too.” 

Jimmy laughed. “You'd better not try it,” he said, “or 
you'll break your neck, or your back, or something.” And 
he patted her on the shoulder, affectionately, and hurried 
to his dressing room to get out of his wet frog costume. 
Later in the afternoon, when the matinée performance was 
over, Jimmy sought out Tumblebug, and asked her if she 
would like to do him a favor. 

“Sure,” was the ready reply. 

Jimmy handed over to her one of his frog costumes and 
said, “There are two or three holes in this thing. Mrs. 
Montrose is so busy mending other costumes’ that I don’t 
like to bother her. Do you think you could do a little job of 
repairing for me?” 

“Sure,” said Tumblebug again, pleased with the op- 
portunity to be of some assistance to him. 

“Take your time,” said Jimmy. “There’s no hurry. I 
have two other outfits besides that one.” 

The following Saturday the Winkler Circus showed in 
Long Branch, opening its tour of the seaside places along 
the New Jersey coast after finishing a series of dates in 
the towns of Long Island. The Long Branch engagement 
promised to be a gala event, as the evening performance 
was to be attended by a large party of boys and girls, all 
good swimmers and divers, who were taking part in a 
spectacular water carnival in nearby Asbury Park. Of 
course, the drawing-card was the famous Daredevil Dan- 
ford, who had been advertised on the circus bills as the 
world’s greatest high diver. 

“It’s a big opportunity for me,” Jimmy con- 
fided to Tumblebug. “The man whois running 
the water carnival is a well-known showman, 
and he has sent word to me that he will take 
me abroad when the circus season is over— 
that is, if he thinks I’m as great a performer 
as the advertisements say I am. He wants me 
for engagements in London and Paris. It’ll 
mean a big salary, too, and maybe that won’t 
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help a lot towards buying the 
little cottage for my mother 
and sister! But, of course, it’s 
up to me to make good.” 

“You'll make good all right,” 
was Tumblebug’s answer. 

The tent was crowded that 
night; in fact, the audience 
was an overflowing one. In the 
reserved section were the hun- 
dred boy and girl participants in the Asbury Park water 
carnival, and in their midst was the man in charge of this 
big circus party—the showman who had come to witness 
Jimmy’s exhibition with a keen eye to business. Tumble- 
bug, from her place of vantage in the connection, watched 
the party being seated and spotted the carnival manager 
immediately. 

The program moved along with snap and dash. There’s 
nothing that inspires circus performers like an apprecia- 
tive audience, and the audience on this occasion was 
evidently enjoying the show immensely, and wanted 
the performers to know it. Tumblebug’s clowning, 
during the exhibition of the Montrose Troupe, was 
received with such gales of laughter and applause 
that John Montrose warmly congratulated his little 
protegée in the dressing tent at the finish of the act. 

Tumblebug’s face was glowing with excitement as 
she took her stand in the connection again, to await 
the principal event of the evening—the thrilling per- 
formance of Daredevil Danford. Then she heard 
Jimmy’s voice. 

“Tumblebug!” 

She turned quickly to find him standing be- 
hind her, dressed in his regular clothes. His 
face was white and drawn and his eyes were 
filled with tears. 

“Jimmy !” she exclaimed. “What’s the matter? Your | 
act—you have only ten minutes—you are not ready— | 
you—” 

“IT can’t work to-night,” Jimmy answered, in a voice 
choked with emotion; and then, after struggling vainly to 
keep back the tears, he broke down and sobbed as if his 
heart would break. “My mother—she’s dying,” he panted. 
‘“‘My sister telegraphed me to get home as quickly as pos- 
sible. There’s a train for New York at ten-thirty. I have 
barely time enough to make it. I can’t stop to explain to 
Mr. Winkler or Mr. Montrose. You’ll have to tell them— 
all about it. Good-bye, dear little Tumblebug!” 

He caught both of her hands in his own and pressed 
them gently. Then he wheeled about and hurried out of the 
canvas archway at the rear of the dressing tent. 

Tumblebug stood for a moment as if rooted to the spot. 
Jimmy’s great sorrow had struck deep into her heart. 
What a misfortune !—And just when Jimmy’s greatest op- 
portunity— 

She caught her breath suddenly. She remembered that an 
overflowing audience was out there under the big top, 
eagerly waiting for the climax of the circus—the exhibition 
of Daredevil Danford; and she remembered that Jimmy’s 
success to-night would have meant for him a profitable 
engagement in Europe—the realization of his ambition— 
the snug little cottage! 

In just eight minutes the equestrian director’s whistle 
would blow—the one for Jimmy’s entrance into the big 
top. Eight minutes! What was to be done? 

And then she was struck with a new idea. She clapped 
her hands together and rushed into the curtained nook that 
was her own private dressing room. There before her, on her 
battered old trunk, was that frog costume of Jimmy’s—the 
costume which she had been trying so hard to mend for the 
last three days. 


















“T’ll do it!” she cried. 

Six minutes now! The alarm clock on her dressing stand 
imparted this information to her. 

She tore off her clown clothes, and washed the clown- 
white from her face with feverish hands. 

Four minutes! 

She grabbed up the frog outfit from the trunk—and 
then her real troubles began. Would she never get the thing 
on properly? That funny green hood—would it be possible 
to draw it over that shock of red hair? 

Two minutes now! 

The hood was adjusted, thank goodness! 

One minute! 

The whistle blew out there in the big top. The circus 
band suddenly ceased playing. The equestrian director, Sam 
Gunning, who also acted as the announcer when a star act 
was about to be presented, raised his voice to tell the ex- 
pectant audience that the great feature of the Winkler 
Circus—the marvelous high diving act of Daredevil Dan- 
ford—would be the next number on the program. As he 
spoke he waved his hand toward the connection, and all 
eyes followed his gesture. 

There was a wait of at least a half-minute. Sam Gunning 
was annoyed, for a circus program must move along with 
clock-like precision. Again the whistle blew. 

A little figure in green came hurrying out into the ex- 
hibition tent and, running to the rope-ladder 
that extended up to the diving platform, began 
mounting it as fast as hands and legs could move. 
It reached the platform and stood erect. Then 
the spotlight was thrown full upon its face and 
Sam Gunning saw—Tumblebug! 

“Great jumping Jupiter!” he exclaimed. 

Like magic, the astounding news was broadcast 
among the performers and other employees of the 
circus, flying from ear to ear with amazing rapid- 
ity. Sam Gunning, in a state of great agitation, 
cupped his hands to his mouth and shouted to 
Tumblebug to “come down that rope-ladder this 
very minute!” 

But Tumblebug grinned down at him from her lofty 
perch and called back in a shrill voice: 

“It’s all right! Don’t worry about me!” 

By this time the connection tent was crowded with per- 
formers, all watching the girl with beating hearts. John 
Montrose, last to hear what was taking place, rushed from 
his dressing room and began elbowing his way through the 
congested passage, followed by Mrs. Montrose, who was 
wringing her hands in dismay. 

“We've got to stop her! We’ve got to stop her!” John 
was roaring at the top of his voice. 

But it was too late to stop her. 
Tumblebug raised her arms above her 
head, in exact imitation of Daredevil 
Danford, and made ready for her 
perilous leap. For an instant she 
paused on tip-toes at the very edge of 
the platform. There was a death-like 
silence in the tent. The big audience 
was spell-bound. Sam Gunning stood 
stock still, as if fearful that one move 
on his part might cause 
disaster. John Montrose 
stopped short in his mad 
dash toward the center of 
the tent, and caught his 
breath. 

Tumblebug’s graceful 
little figure shot out into 
space. Down—down she 
glided, head first, her 
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feet held together in perfect 
diving style, her toes pointed 
upward. 

John Montrose turned his 
head away. Accustomed as he 
was to dangerous exhibitions, 
this foolhardy thing was too 
much for his nerves. He had 
every confidence in Tumble- 
bug’s ability to turn hand- 
springs and the most difficult 
somersaults, but this was 
different—a daredevil stunt 
that required the steadiest of 
nerves besides practise and 
experience. As for Mrs. 
Montrose—with a low moan iF 
she toppled over into the arms | » 
of a performer who chanced 
to be standing directly behind =; } 
her..She had fainted. | if 

Down—down came Tum- . 
blebug, while the audience 
held its breath in amazement 
and excitement, and the anx- 
ious circus folk stood rooted 
in deadly fear and suspense. 

It was all over in a twink- 
ling, although it seemed like 
an eternity to those good peo- 
ple of the circus who had 
learned to love the girl. 

But their fears were all for noth- 
ing. Tumblebug took the water in 
the expert manner of a sea-lion. 
With scarcely a splash, she seemed 
merely to skim the surface, and the 
next moment she was scrambling 
over the side of the tank, laughing 
delightedly, while the tent resounded 
with tremendous applause. The 
boys and girls from the water car- 
nival were on their feet cheering 
lustily, and the famous showman, 
at the head of the party, was wav- 
ing his Panama hat to demonstrate 
his unqualified approval. Tumble- 
bug bowed her acknowledgment, 
just as she had often seen Jimmy 
Danford do it, and then hurried 
away to the dressing tent. 

Maybe that dressing tent wasn’t 
the scene of unusual excitement! 
John Montrose clasped the little 
girl in his arms, embracing her 
with a bear-like hug, unmindful of 
her water-soaked apparel, while his 
wife was being revived with smell- 
ing-salts. And ‘Tumblebug was 
managing, somehow or other, to ex- 
plain everything, despite the bab- 
ble of voices and general confusion. 
Suddenly the reaction came. Into 
her mind came the picture of a 
white-faced boy speeding over the 
rails to New York to the bed-side 
of a sick mother. She thought of 
the little cottage, the ambition of 
Jimmy’s life, and of his delight 
when he had heard of the chance he 
was to have to prove his merit to a 








For an instant the diver paused on tip-toes at the 
very edge of the platform, then the graceful lithe 
figure shot out into space. Down—down—down— 







































man who had it in his power 
to give him fame and money. 

“Poor Jimmy!” she ex- 
claimed, and burst into tears. 


But Jimmy Danford’s 
mother didn’t die. The boy’s 
timely arrival at her bed-side 
proved to be the one thing 
needful to enable the sick 
woman successfully to pass 
the crisis, and when Jimmy 
returned to the circus a week 
later he was in fine spirits 
and reported that his mother 
was well on the road to re- 
covery. 

During his absence, Tum- 
blebug had continued to act 
as his substitute in the high- 
diving act, and nobody, ex- 
cept the circus folks them- 
selves, knew that the per- 
former was not the original 
Daredevil Danford. In the 
green frog costume and the 
little green hood, even the 
tell-tale spotlight did not re- 
veal that the amusing little 
clown, who tumbled about the 
ring so energetically during 


the first part of the performance, 
was doubling in the famous 
high-diving act, the big feature 
which brought the Winkler show 
to an astounding climax every 
afternoon and evening. 

When Jimmy learned what 
had taken place while he was 
away, he was the most surprised 
boy in the world. And his sur- 
prise became even greater when 
he opened a letter that had been 
awaiting him—a letter from the 
manager of the Asbury Park water 
carnival, telling him that his per- 
formance was fully up to expecta- 
tions, and he could consider himself 
engaged for the London and Paris 
exhibitions and more, perhaps, in 
other places later on. 

“Tumblebug,” he said, as he 
gazed at the girl with genuine ad- 
miration, “you’re a wonder. You are 
the one who really deserves that con- 
tract abroad! I wouldn’t have had it 
except for you.” 

A compliment from Jimmy—from 
Daredevil Danford! Tumblebug’s 
blue eyes danced with joy. 

“T had to do it,” she said. 

“Had to?” 
“Why?” 
Tumblebug ‘grinned broadly, 
wrinkling up her eyes. 

“T just wanted to prove something.” 
“What did you want to prove?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“That green isn’t 
laughed Tumblebug. 


repeated Jimmy. 


unlucky,” 








From the same 
simple pattern 
that you can cut 
to your own meas- 
urements, youmay 
have the _ three 
different dresses 
shown here. The 
cross-stitch de- 
signs and appli- 
qué flower you 
may easily copy 





Cross-stitchingay 
colors is an effec- 
tive decoration; 
or on a fragile 
material you 
might like an ap- 
pliqué flower; for 
winter the frock 
might be of jersey 
with a pleated skirt 
and perhaps a 
smart leather belt 


Make It Yourself 


A new summer dress for which you may cut your own pattern. Make it 
of crepe or soft gingham for morning; of voile or georgette for evening 


F COURSE you have all 
() planned dresses for your- 
selves or helped to make 
them, and you can remember 
what a thrilling moment it was 
when you first appeared in a frock all your own. Here is 
a dress you can make entirely by yourself without even a 
pattern. 

It may be of any sort of soft material, depending on the 
purpose for which it is to be worn. If you want a summer 
evening party frock, choose a soft apricot-colored or pale 
green voile, and trim it with a dainty little appliqué flower 
at the shoulder, and a big splashy one at the waist-line, or 
near the hem of the skirt. This appliqué flower may be 
made of bits of material from your scrap-bag, harmonizing 
with the color of the gown. If you plan a wash dress, the 
appliqué should, of course, also be of washable materials, 
but if the dress is to be of crépe-de-chine or georgette, any 
gay bits of silk may be used in the flowers. The designs 
shown on the following page may be copied in any size, 
the tiny one for the shoulder and the bigger one for the 
blouse or skirt, or you may work out your own designs, or 
buy simple appliqué patterns in the shops which may be 
stamped directly on the material. 

If you make your own design, trace it both on the dress 
and on the material which you are going to use for the 
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appliqué. Then cut out the flower 
and leaves one-eighth of an inch 
outside the line, baste the edges 
down carefully, baste the whole 
flower over the duplicate pattern 
on the frock and hem the edges down closely with very 
fine thread. If you prefer, the appliqué may be fastened on 
the dress with a blanket or buttonhole stitch in a har- 
monizing color. When the appliqué is finished, press it 
on the wrong side. 

If you want a dress for all-day-long wear, choose a 
heavier material, but one that is as soft as possible, as a 
Japanese crépe, a cotton broadcloth or one of the plain- 
colored ginghams that wash so beautifully and hold their 
color. Plan your pattern in exactly the same way, only 
trim your frock this time with wide bands of cross-stitch 
decoration on the sleeves and the bottom of the blouse, and 
a few narrow stripes of the cross-stitch running around the 
blouse. Buy a coarse cross-stitch canvas and washable 
embroidery thread. Cut the canvas in strips somewhat wider 
than the design you are to use, and baste them in place on 
the material, after you have the dress cut and planned. If 
you follow the design on the next page, use the wide one, 
bordered at both edges with the narrow one, for the sleeves 
and bottom of the blouse, and repeat the narrow one at in- 
tervals all the way up to give your blouse a striped effect. 
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If you don’t know how to do cross-stitch on canvas your- 
self, get someone who has done it to show you how. It is 
very easy and the only thing to remember is always to make 
the top stitches of the cross-stitch all going in the same di- 
rection; they look much neater. 

If you want to try this ex- 
periment of making a frock 
all by yourself, take a tape 
measure, a ruler, a pencil, and 
a piece of brown paper long 
enough to reach from your 
shoulder to a little below your 
knee. If you haven’t one piece 
of brown paper large enough, 
sew or glue two or three pieces 
together. Then fold it double 
and crease it down the middle. 
When it is opened out again, 
the crease will be your center 
line. Measure carefully from 
the top of your shoulder to the 
bottom of the dress which you 
have on and draw two straight 
lines across the brown paper, 
one for the shoulder line (A- 
A) and one to represent the 
bottom of the skirt (B-B). Three-fifths of the way down 
the shoulder to the hem line, draw another straight line 
(C-C) across the paper. This will be the line for the bottom 
of the blouse. Then concentrate on this line (C-C) for a 
moment. With a tape measure, take your own hip measure- 
ment, quite loosely, as nearly as possible at the place where 
the bottom of the blouse will come on you. If your hip 
measurement is 36 inches, your blouse pattern, when 
finished, will want to be 18 inches wide all the way up from 
the hips to the place where the sleeves begin, so measure off 
18 inches on this lower blouse line (C-C)—9 inches 
on each side of the center line. Measure another 18 inches 
off on your shoulder line (A-A) being sure that this meas- 
urement comes directly above the other. Connect the ends 
of the 18 inch line on (C-C) with the ends of the 18 inch 
line on (A-A) with straight lines. This is the box outline of 
your blouse. Make the sleeve caps by drawing out two more 
little boxes about 4 inches wider than the rest of the blouse 
and about 7 inches deep. These sleeves should be just wide 
enough to fit the arm comfortably, and they will fit better 
if they are joined to the blouse box by a curve, as shown in 
the sketch. For the neck, mark off an opening 8 inches wide 
and 2 inches deep. Make a second dotted 


line. This pattern has been planned 
assuming your hip measure to be 36 
inches. If it is 32 inches, the blouse box a 
should be only 16 inches wide all the 
way up. If your hip measure is 40 
inches, the blouse box must be 20 inches 
wide all the way up. The skirt, if it is 
to be gathered, should be about twice 
as wide as the bottom of the blouse, to 
make a pretty fullness. If it is to be 















The cross-stitch design in the center is so simple you can 
make it yourself. The small flower design goes on the shoulder 
with the single leaf up; the large flower design might go 
either at the waistline or above the hem of the skirt 


line 2 inches lower for the front neck “~~—7> dik Gani ia 








to get out your scissors and pins and cut out the dress. 

Double the material over to the length of the blouse and 
lay the blouse pattern with the shoulder on the fold of the 
material, so there will be no seam on the shoulder. Cut the 
neck two inches lower in the 
front than in the back. Then 
cut the skirt the length of your 
pattern, being sure to allow for 
a deep hem. If the width of the 
material is 36 or 40 inches 
wide, use a full width each for 
the front and back breadths. 

Put on your decorations, 
whether appliqué or cross- 
stitch, before the dress is made 
up. You must be careful to ar- 
range the stripes of your blouse 
so they will meet when the front 
and back are sewed together, 
and to have the appliqué 
flowers in the right position on 
the shoulder and skirt. After 
the decorations have been 
finished, sew up the side seams 
of your skirt, baste in as much 
of a hem as you allowed in the 
cutting, and gather the top. Then baste the under-arm 
seams of the blouse and baste the skirt onto the bottom of 
the blouse, distributing the gathers evenly all the way. If 
your skirt is to be pleated, sew up all the seams but one 
and put in the hem. After it has been pleated, sew up the 
last seam and do over just enough of the hem to cover the 
seam. Then baste it onto the bottom of the blouse. 

When the frock is all basted together, try it on. If the 
blouse seems too large across the bust or in the sleeves, the 
seams may be pinned up just a little. Then take it off and 
sew up the seams by machine or by hand, as you wish. 
Overcast or bind the rough edges of the seams, and bind the 
neck and sleeves with bias tape or finish with a hem and 
blanket stitch (a blanket stitch is a coarse buttonhole 
stitch). Put in the hem of your skirt by hand, as it looks 
much better and is easier to shorten or lengthen if neces- 
sary. 

When your dress is all sewed up, press it nicely on the 
wrong side, put it on, and behold! you have a frock that 
will be the envy of all your friends! And, by making little 
changes in the pattern, you can work out many fascinating 


combinations of color and materials and designs, using the 


same simple model for a pattern. The 
neck may be cut round instead of square, 
the sleeves may be made long by adding 
a full puffed sleeve fastened into the 
: nee sleeve cap, and caught at the wrist by a 

straight cuff, the skirt may be shirred 
or pleated, the blouse may be trimmed 
with any sort of needlework, or tucked, 
or made with set-in pieces of color around 
the hips and sleeves. The sketches are 
planned for summer dresses, but the 
same model would be equally lovely in 











pleated, it should be three times as wide. 

After your pattern is all drawn, mea- 
sure it very carefully to see how much 
material you will need to buy, remem- 
bering that this pattern is only half of | 





the finished dress. When your pattern 
is all finished, cut it out, allowing one- 


jersey or flannel or crépe-de-chine with 

sleeves lengthened in lots of ways that 

you can think of, and with other small 
changes made for the sake of variety. 

Why not get up a little contest in your 

own troop, helping each other measure 

2). and cut the patterns, and then see who 








half inch on all margins for seams. Cutit 


can make the most economical and 


in two, on line (C-C), and you will have Your pense paseaee ayy ate A this. practical and lovely dress, all using the 
. - -A wili come a r ers— 
two pieces of pattern, one for the blouse ¢'¢ ar your hips—B-B at the bottom of 52me model. It would be lots of fun to 


and one for the skirt. Now you are ready your skirt. Notice the underarm curve have a fashion show all your own! 








Was Afraid & 


0 


Thunderstorms 


“You've got to keep your head to row stroke,” Shirley knew that, 









but a storm sent her into a panic—What would you have done? 


afraid of thunderstorms, 

panicky afraid. When a 
girl of thirteen dreads the com- 
ing of a summer vacation, 
something is wrong; and when all the anticipated joys of a 
first year at camp are outweighed by the certainty that there 
will be some thunderstorms, then the something wrong is 
serious, if not critical. 

It was not really Shirley’s fault that she was afraid of 
thunderstorms; it was her mother’s. Mrs. Carlyle, being 
unreasonably terrified of them, had bred in her daughter 
the same fear. 

“T know it’s awfully silly of me,” Mrs. Carlyle would 
say with a pathetic little sigh, “but I can’t help it. I 
suppose I ought not to let Shirley see how scared I am, 
but really, if I didn’t keep her with me, I should simply go 
out of my mind. A doctor told me so. He said it was because 
I was so sensitive.” 

“And anyway,” Mrs. Carlyle would go on complacently, 
“Shirley feels just the same way I do, so we’re a comfort 
to each other. She inherits it from me, poor child! We both 
lie on my bed with the curtains down and the lights turned 
on, and just quiver till the storm is over.” 

Of course poor Shirley, by the time she was thirteen, 
quivered. Anyone would, who had had a fear trained into 
her so persistently for years. 

Shirley was not more than seven or eight before she 
realized that other mothers did not share Mrs. Carlyle’s 
point of view about thunderstorms. Once or twice she 
detected a glance of amusement between two grown-ups 
when the usual telephone call came for her to return home. 
After that, so loyal was the girl to her mother, she did not 
even wait for the telephone to ring, but found some excuse 
for leaving whenever any cloud showed signs of becoming 
a thunderhead. 

The summer before Shirlev was fourteen, she furnished 
the season’s stock joke to h2r Giri Scout Troop by suggest- 
ing that they postpone an all-day hike 22d picnic at a farm- 
house because the newspaper prophesied, “Probably 
thunderstorms in the afternoon.” 

That was the summer Shirley was going to camp for the 
first time, while her mother went abroad. Shirley was en- 
raptured with everything in the prospectus except the 
pictures of the tents. Far too realistically for her own 
comfort, she could imagine how lightning would flash 
through those canvas walls. If she could not keep from 
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trembling in a storm 


and she 
never could—the girls would 
find out she was afraid, and 





despise her. Much as she 
longed to go to camp, Shirley 
actually urged her mother to let her stay at home all summer 
with Sarah, the cook, just because of those possible thunder- 
storms. 

Mrs. Carlyle felt as Shirley did about the storms, but 
she knew what the neighbors would say if she left a 
thirteen-year-old girl at home with a cook, and so she was 
firm. Shirley must go to camp, because “it would be good 
for her health.” 

It was, for the first week. To be sure, for three whole 
days it rained, to the disgust of everybody but Shirley, 
who was elated. So long as the weather was cold and rainy, 
she was secure from thunderstorms. Increasing heat fol- 
lowed the cold, however, until her seventh day at camp was 
scorching. The girls were not allowed to go walking or 
swimming in the afternoon, as usual, because of the 
threatening clouds. By four nearly everybody had gathered 
at the central bungalow. In spite of the heat, many of the 
girls were dancing. Others were tramping round and round 
the porch, gaily disputing the number of trips it would take 
to make a mile. A few, with heroic powers of concentration, 
were writing letters on the balcony. Shirley was curled up 
with a book in a corner of the window-seat which ran 
completely round the room, except for the doorways. 

One of the trampers poked her head in the door. 

“You're missing a peach of a storm,” she shouted over 
the dance music. “It’s coming up like an army with 
banners.” 

The dancers poured out on the piazza to look. 

“C’mon, Shirley,” called one of her tent-mates. 

“I’m too busy,” answered Shirley, pretending to be 
deeply engrossed in the book, of which she had been read- 
ing and rereading a single page without the slightest idea 
of its contents. 

Just then a terrific flash, followed instantly by thunder, 
sent a shrieking mob of girls flying back into the bungalow. 
Shirley’s counselor, from across the room, saw the girl 
spring to her feet with a look of desperate terror. 

“Come over and sit here by me, Shirley,” begged Miss 
Evans, but Shirley either did not hear or was too frightened 
to answer. 

In the ensuing confusion of closing windows against the 
rain, Miss Evans lost sight of the girl. Helping to organize 














group games, she looked round for Shirley, but could not 
find her. 

Presently, the games well started, she slipped away to 
hunt for her charge. She tried the balcony, the rooms off it, 
even the kitchen, in a vain search for Shirley. She stood on 
the edge of the piazza and called down toward the tents. 
Surely Shirley would not have gone way off there alone 
if she were as frightened as she seemed. Still, there was 
no other place for her to be, and Miss Evans, with a rueful 
look at her whit: shoes and the rain, was about to step off 
the porch after one iast call of, “Shirley!” 

In answer to the call, however, the door of a broom closet 
opened, and out came Shirley, a very pale, wan Shirley, 
for the closet was small, hot, and airless. 

“What under the sun—” began Miss Evans, when the 
look of utter discouragement on the girl’s face warned her 
that it would be well to get at once to the root of whatever 
was the matter. 

With the uproar still high inside, Miss Evans knew they 
would not be interrupted for some time. Accordingly, she 
drew the girl down beside her on a bench in a dry corner. 

“Do you mind thunderstorms pretty badly?” she asked. 

Shirley nodded, unable to speak. 

“Have you ever been struck?” was the next question. 
Perhaps some unusual experience had caused this terror. 

“No, it’s just my nerves,” began Shirley. “Mother says 
I’m awfully sensitive, just like her.” 

“Aha!” thought Miss Evans. “This begins to sound like 
a quotation from some unwise older person.” 

“Do you always choose a hot, dark closet in which to 
spend a thunderstorm ?” she smiled. 

Shirley flushed. 


{ 
Shirley watched the lightning get 
sharper, heard the thunder crash. In 
spite of her desperate efforts they 
seemed hardly to move at all 


“Mother and I always go into her bedroom and pull 
down the curtains and turn on the lights and wait till it’s 
over.” 

“Do you do anything while you wait?” 

“Oh no, we couldn’t! We just lie there and shake. I’ve 
tried and tried to stop it, but you can’t, when it’s nerves!” 

Miss Evans checked with difficulty an impulse to say 
what she thought of Mrs. Carlyle for allowing her daughter 
to get into this condition. 

“It gets. worse, doesn’t it?” she asked. 

“Yes, it does,” explained Shirley eagerly, relieved to 
find Miss Evans so understanding. “I used to tremble only 
after a flash, but now I tremble all the time a storm lasts.” 

“That’s the worst of a fear,” said Miss Evans, slowly 
feeling her way, “the way it grows. But I think you could 
get over this one if you tried.” 

“Oh do you?” begged Shirley, her face radiant. ‘““Then 
maybe I could help Mother.” 

Miss Evans put her arm round her and drew her close. 

“If you can conquer a fear just once,” she declared, “‘you 
can be sure it will go away, because it knows you are master. 
I know, because I had a fear once. I used to be so 
frightened of speaking in public, even just making an 
announcement at a class meeting, that my heart seemed to 
beat right up in my throat. It got so bad it affected my 
recitations. I determined to get rid of that fear by taking 
part in a public debate. I dreaded that debate every minute 
of the months I was getting ready, but all the time I was 
making up my mind that I simply would not show a bit 
of fear when the time came. And do you know, I had built 
up such a lot of resistance that, when I began to speak, I 
knew right away I was going to be able to get through it. 
The next time I was less scared. The time after that, a little 
less still. And before long, I was actually enjoying debat- 
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ing. And now I know I don’t need to be scared. That’s 
how I know that if you can conquer a fear just once, it’s 
doomed !”’ 

There came at this moment a last swift, jagged flash 
above the tree-tops. Shirley winced. 

“You see I just can’t help it,” she wailed pitifully. 

“Of course you can, if you use your common sense. By 
actual count, you’re much more likely to be run over by 
an automobile at a good-sized street crossing than you are 
to be struck by lightning. But I don’t suppose you tremble 
every time you cross Main Street, do you?” 

“Why, of course not!” replied Shirley, her face growing 
brighter, as for the first time in her life, she heard common 
sense applied to thunderstorms. 

“The thing for you to do in a thunderstorm,” went on 
Miss Evans, “‘is to forget it. Use sense, of course. If you’re 
caught out-of-doors, don’t rush for shelter under .the only 
tree in an open field. If you’re indoors, find something to 
do, and force yourself to do it.” 

‘ “Pll try,” promised Shirley. “In- 
deed I will.” 

For three blissful weeks thereafter, 
there wasn’t a single thunderstorm. 
The weather was perfect. Rowing 
practice began. Everybody tried out, 
but as the days went on, individual 
ability became more and more appar- 
ent. Shirley took to rowing as natur- 
ally and happily as a duck takes to 
water. She seemed to row by instinct. 

Now rowing is the most important 
sport at Camden, Shirley’s camp. It 
is the highest camp honor to be 
chosen a member of a crew, and to 
compete in the races on Crew Day 
at the end of the season. Shirley was 
doing so well, after even three weeks’ 
practice, that the girls were naming 
her as certain of a place on the first 
crew. Miss Allerton, the camp direc- 
tor, was putting her in as stroke on 
the practice cruises a noticeable num- 
ber of times. Then suddenly Miss 
Allerton dropped her almost entirely 
from the practice. Nobody knew 
why, except Miss Allerton and Miss 
Evans—and presently Shirley. 

It was all on account of a thunder- 
storm. 

After the three weeks of perfect 
weather, a storm came up suddenly, 
just at suppertime. Shirley, whose 
seat faced the windows, had watched 
it come. At the first sharp flash, she 
jumped to her feet, gave a hoarse 
little scream, and ran cowering to a 
corner. At Miss Evans’ crisp call, 
“Shirley!” she pulled herself to- 
gether, and came back to the table, 
crimson and ashamed, but her stand- 
ing with the girls had dropped and 
her chances for a place on the crew had gone to zero. 

Miss Allerton, talking the matter over with Miss Evans, 
decided that it would not be fair to a crew to put in the 
position of leader, as stroke, a girl whose self control might 
fail her under a strain like a race. Miss Evans was told to 
decide whether she would or would not explain this to 
Shirley. 

Miss Evans decided to tell her. 

Shirley thought her heart would break. To come so near 
being on a crew and then to fail! For a moment she thought 





The door of the broom closet opened, 
and out came a very pale, wan Shirley 





of leaving camp, then the real Shirley-stuff came to the top. 

“If I could get over being afraid of thunderstorms, do 
you think I could be on a crew?” she demanded. 

“T don’t know, Shirley,” answered Miss Evans. “That 
would depend on Miss Allerton. But to get over your fear 
would be worth everything in itself.” 

“T’m going to do it,” said Shirley. 

If anyone had told Shirley at the beginning of the sum- 
mer that the time would come when she would long for a 
thunderstorm, she would have called the statement absurd. 
But now the longing to win back the place on the crew and 
the respect of the girls was even greater than her fear of 
thunderstorms. But the provoking things would not come! 
There was only one week of grace, within which the an- 
nouncement of crews, always a surprise, would have to be 
made, in order that the girls might have a full three weeks 
of practice together before the races on Crew Day. 

Four days of the week passed with cloudless skies. Then 
one midnight, a storm broke. 
Shirley was first of her tent 
at the ropes. She had half 
of them secured before Miss 
Evans was drowsily aware 
of the rumblings of thunder. 
She even managed a little 
grin at Miss Evans’ flash- 
light before she hopped back 
into bed. 

Next morning Miss Evans 
took Shirley aside. 

“T knew you could do it,” 
she rejoiced. 

Shirley hung her head. 

“But I trembled as hard 
as ever when I got back into 
bed,” she confessed, “though 
I did the multiplication 
table and the kings of Eng- 
land three times in a row.” 

“Tt’s fine of you to admit 
that, when you didn’t have 
to, Shirley dear. But it was a gain anyway, 
to get up and tend to the ropes. Perhaps next 
time you may gain it all.” 

“But next time may be too late for crews,” 
quavered Shirley. 

Two more days of the week of grace passed 
by without the announcement of crews. The 
third day, Friday, was the last possible day. 
That morning nobody was even a second late 
for pow-wow. 

When everybody was settled, leaning for- 
ward, eyes eager, Miss Allerton began. 

“IT have some special announcements to 
make today.” 

An almost audible sigh of anticipation ran 
round the room. 

“The day is so promising,”’ went on Miss 
Allerton, a mischievous gleam in her eye, 
“that we shall take some of the longer hikes.” 

This time the sigh was expressed—one of 
disappointment, because now crews would not be announced 
before evening pow-wow. 

Miss Allerton went on rapidly with a list of girls who 
were to hike to Red Hill, another for Long Pond, and so 
on. “Miss Evans will take Shirley Carlyle and the three 
D’s by boat to Cat Island,” she read. 

In a surprisingly short time, sweaters were collected, 
packages of lunch distributed, and everybody was off. 

The three D’s were the youngest children in camp, Doris 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The large 
sticks against 
the rock burn 
slowly and 
plenty of coals 
are banked 
against them. 
The beef is 
hung in front 
of the fire 
where it re- 
ceives a con- 
centrated heat 





Two lengths 
of cord fas- 
tened around 
the skewers 
suspend the 
roast from a 
nail driven in 
the lug-pole. 
The string is 
twisted and as 
it unwinds the 
meat turns au- 
tomatically 


Cooking Without 


Without what? Why, without kitchen walls or pans or kettles, as 
the pioneers did, and as many do now, who know the ways of woodcraft 


AMPING is exciting—even 
Cre you have tents to sleep in 

and a cook-house equipped with 
pots and pans and kettles. But it’s 
doubly exciting when you’re off in the 
woods somewhere with some bacon and corn-meal and 
potatoes, perhaps, or a thick steak, and have to prepare a 
hot meal without any kitchen utensils except a knife. 

Could you manage to cook under those conditions—even 
if a good genie like Aladdin’s, were kind enough to supply 
you with some string and a few matches? If you could, 
you’re not only a camper, but a woodsman as well, and all 
hail to you! 

The pioneers, cutting their way through forests and 
tramping over wind-swept plains had no reflector ovens 
and expensive camp-kits. They had only their ingenuity 
and their knowledge of woodsmanship. And although, in 
ordinary camping, it’s well to have as 
many conveniences as possible—so that 
you needn’t spend time heating stones and 
whittling sticks and standing about 
watching your cooking—it’s loads of fun, 
sometimes, to try the pioneer way. Do it 
this summer and see. 

I remember a real pioneer meal I had 
at camp last year, prepared by eight girls 
who had been practicing camp cookery 
all season and wanted to test themselves. 
But when they went to collect their ma- 
terials, they found that their leader had 
set them a real job. Never had they seen 
so few utensils. Nothing to boil the po- 
tatoes in, no frying-pan, no—but here is 


By AGATHE DEMING 
Illustrations by Mary Briggs 





Before the roasting is started, the 
meat is seared by placing it directly 
on the hot coals for a few minutes 
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a list of the things laid out for them: 


1 hatchet and sheath 1 large knife 
1 axe and sheath 9 forks 
1 box matches 9 cups 


1 ball heavy twine 9 paper napkins 


And to make matters more difficult, the food consisted 
of things that had to be cooked, or at least, most of it did. 
There were: 


1 roast of beef 
(4-5 pounds top round) 
9 medium sized raw potatoes 
36 slices whole wheat bread 
(2 large or 3 small loaves) 


9 raw tomatoes 

4 pound butter 

1 honey comb (about 1 pound) 
Salt and pepper 


There was a moment of awed silence, then everyone be- 
gan talking at once, as people will when they’re utterly 
thunder-struck. But, being practical campers, they gath- 
ered their wits and started in. 

Although they had never cooked - beef 
over an open fire, they had roasted chick- 
ens one day, and, on a hiking trip, when 
the kettle had been forgotten, they had 
baked potatoes in a hole. Overcoming the 
lack of plates was a little more of a prob- 
lem, but they finally decided that the 
bread, and the potatoes in their skins 
would serve to hold the slices of meat. So 
the food and the few utensils were packed 
and the party started off. Four of the girls 
volunteered to go ahead to start collecting 
fuel. Besides wood and kindling, a quan- 
tity of hard-wood coals would be required 
for this meal, because a lasting even heat 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Cs along, we’re ready to go on 
with our whirlwind Camp Tour that 
we began last month. We hope a great 
many more travelers will join us. There’s 
plenty of room, and we’re having a lot of 
fun. Hurry now, we’re off! 


First stop, Camp Hoffman 
The Rhode Island girls’ camp 


Isn’t this the greatest luck? We’ve ar- 
rived at Camp Hoffman just in time 
for field day. Look at all the fathers 
and mothers and best friends arriving 
No wonder they have come, though— 
because they all know what lots of fun 
everyone had last year. You have heard 
about it, haven’t you, how they had a 
program of sports and tournaments with 
each encampment giving a stunt? The 
camp committee offered ten dollars for 
the first prize; the money was to be 
spent in camp. The girls cooked dinner 
out-of-doors for their guests (who paid 
for it) and fifty dollars was cleared 
for the camp fund. Of course the menu 
included such camp favorites as beans- 
in-the-hole and doughboys. Homemade— 
that is, campmade—ice cream was on 
sale all day as well as handicraft articles 
which the girls had made, from tie-dye- 
ing, stencilling, and leather work to bas- 
ketry, which cleared two hundred dollars 
more for the fund. The Camp Hoffman 
girls say it’s surprising what you can do 
for your camp in this way. All through 
their camp season, as well as on field 
day, farm produce from the camp garden 
was sold to parents who stopped in for 
week-end visits. 

S-h-h-h-h-h-! Walk on tip-toes! Here’s 
the Camp Hoffman old, old house. They 
do say that it was this house which gave 
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All Aboard for 


Sh-h-h-h—a haunted house! Wouldn’t it be ex- 


because we're going into Kentucky where she lived 


Edith Ballinger Price an idea for the 
ghost story which is going to be in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL pretty soon now. 
S-h-h-h-h-h-h-h-! Don’t disturb the 
ghost! 


And now forCamp Juliette Low 
‘Way down south in Dixie 


A jump of a few hundred miles doesn’t 
bother us on our tour. No indeed—that’s 
why we say THE AMERICAN Girt Camp 
Tour is such a superior kind. No bother. 
No fuss. Well, anyway, here we are at 
Camp Juliette Low, on top of Lookout 
Mountain, with a mountain stream kindly 
making us a swimming pool and Miss 
Dorris Hough to welcome us, along with 
the Southern Girl Scouts. It’s a love of a 
place—and we’re hoping we're in time 
for their camp birthday party—we’ve 
heard so much about last year’s. What 
are your plans, Dorris Hough? We know 
what you did last year, how you turned 
your dining-hall into an old English hall 
and had a medieval feast. We like to re- 
member that our own Juliette Low was 
here then, to propose a toast along with 
the mistress of the hall, the keeper, the 
staff, the jesters, and the country folk. 
We like to think how she enjoyed the 
play given by the mummers, as quite 
became a feast day. 


They like shinny at the Joplin, Missouri, Girl Scout camp. Here are players “bullying up”’ 
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The sanitary squad at the camp of the Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, Girl Scout Council makes a good 
job of digging a necessary garbage hole 


And now for California 
Camp Chaparral, to be sure! 


All aboard—all aboard for California! 
It’s absolutely certain that many a mem- 
ber of our tour party has never been in 
a camp like this before. A roofless camp! 
Every Girl Scout here from the “Hum- 
ming Birds” to “Grizzly” (as Miss Vaal 
Stark, the camp chief, is called) makes 
her own roofless nest among the red- 
woods and lives right outdoors the whole 
time. For there aren’t any buildings in 
this camp because of California’s most 
convenient dry season. Grizzly’s office 
is a cave inside a clump of giant red- 
woods. And the animals (the counselors) 
meet there with her. Every girl’s nest is 
where she dresses and keeps her own per- 
sonal belongings. Certainly we shall stay 
long enough to have nests of our own. I 
shall have mine here between these big 
trees—but you may have yours in that 
hollow tree, if you wish. 

We said no buildings—the kitchen. 
supervised by Coyote, has a couple of 
shacks where provisions are kept, and 
two wood stoves and some shelves and 
cupboards fastened to trees. Here is a 
natural swimming pool, too, and a natural 
amphitheatre where Grizzly says the girls 
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are going to entertain us tonight with 
some pantomimes of old ballads and 
fairy tales. We’ve been hoping you’d do 
that, Grizzly. We’ve heard all about how 
beautifully your girls do them. 


To ‘‘Four Winds’’ we go and— 
Back to New England 


And here’s a brand-new camp with an 
old friend waiting to greet us—Miss 
Edith Sinnett, for so long at Camp Bon- 
nie Brae of the Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, Girl Scouts. Having the time of 
her life starting this lovely new camp 
here at Long Pond, Plymouth. Which 
camp unit are you going to join? The 
“Young Adventurers,” the “Singing 
Pines,” the “Brushwood” or the “Top of 
the World”? I want to be everywhere, 
don’t you? The Young Adventurers are 
the pioneers—you have to be a pretty 
good camper to go there. The Top of 
the World girls are especially interested 
in the things that fly high—the sky and 
the stars and the winds and the clouds. 
Singing Pines inherits the trees and all 
the animals, insects and birds that live 
in trees. And Brushwood has the earth 
as its own—the flowers, the ferns, the 
rocks, the animals that walk the earth, 
and the birds that sing and nest there. 
Isn’t it enchanting? 


Enter Gladima 
Who insists on talking again 


“This is just the time,” declares Glad- 
ima Scout, “to mention THE AMERICAN 
Girt camp stunt. Miss Edith Sinnett 
says it’s the best idea for camp. The girls 
at Camp Bonnie Brae gave it last year 
right after lunch one day, for a surprise. 
They had more fun giving it—and more 
fun subscribing for our five-months-for- 
fifty-cents bargain—and Miss Sinnett 
says that if any camp hasn’t given the 
new stunt, you’d better do it now, as 
quickly as you can. There are ever so 
many copies of the stunt at THE AMER- 
ICAN Giri office—so send for them if 
you need them.” 
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Our Big Camp Tour 


citing to meet a ghost. Or Becky Landers, perhaps, 
long ago, and where modern Girl Scouts go pioneering 


Ho, for Camp Edith Macy! 
Across the way from Camp Andrée 


Last month we stopped off at Camp 
Andrée. So now let’s make a little flying 
trip to Camp Edith Macy, our own lead- 
ers camp just across the road. Why 
didn’t we skip across when we were 
there? Well, we did look in—that’s why 
we want to go back. Just as, this time, 
we'll go over for “Scouts’ Own” in the 
outdoor cathedral of Camp Andrée. And 
here are our own captains and lieutenants 
and commissioners camping out in their 
own encampments, with outdoor cooking 
and hikes and camp fires just like ours 
in our camps. The minute I get home, 
I’m going to tell our captain she simply 
must come to Camp Edith Macy, right 
away if not sooner. Wait a minute, Mrs. 
Rippin and Mrs. Edey! We want to ask 
you something! 


Louisville, Kentucky, and— 
Our own Becky Landers 


Presto—here we are in Camp Happy 
Hollow, where the girls of Louisville, 
Kentucky, are waiting for us. It’s a 
pretty name, isn’t it? And what’s this they 
are saying? That they always like to have 
some camp dramatics which belong to 





their own part of the country? A fine 
idea, that! So what do you think they 
did last summer? They took our own 
Becky Landers from THE AMERICAN 
Girt serial (Becky, who has appeared in 
a book now with her same name) and 
made her into a play there in the very 
land where she had her adventures amonz 
the Indians and a treacherous French 
leader in the days of Daniel Boone! 
It was a fine idea and everybody was 
thrilled at seeing such a favorite as 
Becky come to life. 

Even the units of the camp remind us 
of Becky, only of course here the 
“Friendly Indians” are living in firm 
peace and friendship with the main camp 
of “Kentucky Settlers.” 


Who would believe that— 
We had arrived so quickly in Texas 


But here we are in Texas, indeed—in 
the camp of the Dallas girls. When we 
wrote and asked what was one of the 
most interesting things which happened 
in this camp last summer, one of the 
girls immediately replied, ““The day when 
Mr. Kamcher visited us, and we took a 
nature hike.” We hope we'll be invited on 
a nature hike today to learn as much as 
the girls did last year. This is the letter 
which brought us here. 

“We were all seated in a circle, listen- 
ing to Mr. Kamcher who is a great na- 
ture lover. Some girls think too much 
about what they call their outdoor ‘ene- 
mies,’ he told us. If you are constantly 
thinking about them, you won’t enjoy 
your camping. Poison ivy and snakes, for 
instance. Poison ivy, unless you crush the 

(Continued on page 43) 





Accidents do happen, but Newton, Massachusetts, campers meet them with first-class first aid 
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Many Girl Scouts are 
Robin Hoods like this 
one from Indianapolis 
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Birds at Cedar Hill, Massachusetts, Girl Scout 
camp, dine at these bird stations as camp guests 
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camp of the Wheeling, West 
Virginia, Girl Scout Council, 
aren't afraid of the wilds! 


“So many things at camp—anad all 
so interesting——we don’t know where 


to begin,” write Peggy's friends 





e of the many fas- 
ating camp arts is 
y modelling. This 
ure comes from a 
np for leaders at 
e Medina, Texas 
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The great national pastime is just as American whether cropped ~~ Me y These Tulsa, Ok- 
heads play it at a boy’s camp, or bobbed heads at a girl's. This % “ lahoma, girls are 
game took place down among the sunny hills of New Mexico Be, expert piomeers 








Drawn for The American Girl Draw- 
ing Contest by Bremond Alberta Tatum 
of Troop 3, Los Angeles, California 


Wet Wood 


Did you ever have to coax a fire from 
wet wood? Maybe you were depending 
upon it for cooking your breakfast. 
However, this fire building did not cause 
the loss of any food or sleep either. 

It had rained all night and was still 
pouring. If ever a place was wet, that was 
it. We girls didn’t mind a little. rain; 
we put on our boots and slickers and 
made the best of it. 

Our pioneer counselor was one who 
certainly knew how to put the test, as 
we soon learned. An unexpected meeting 
was called of the girls who were working 
for their pioneer badge. How unsuspect- 
ingly we filed into the lodge. Here we 
were informed that he thought it a 
most excellent day to pass part of the 
test. What could we do? 

“Grin and bear it,” someone suggested. 
Being Girl: Scouts we did. We were all 
sent out to find enough wood to build a 
small blaze in the fire-place. No one saw 
the sense in bringing in wet wood when 
there was plenty in the wood box. All of 
us returned with something, but most 
of the wood was soaked. Two girls had 
brought some from the under side of a 
log and some bark. 

“Where did you find that?” the others 
chorused. They hadn’t seen any as dry as 
that. 

A fire was slowly coaxed from the 
driest kindling with the utmost care. 
Everyone tried to make up for her past 
failure. When at last we could breathe 
easily, our instincts dismissed us with a 
laugh. How easily he could have done 
it. The next day the rest of the test was 
given. At the close of the session when 
the blue cards were given out, he ex- 
plained that he had passed us primarily 
on our ability to meet the emergency of 
making a good fire from wet wood. 


PHILLIS BuRSH 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
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A Spring Arrival 


Last week as I came out 
of the woods and was cross- 
ing the brook I noticed a 
quiet little pool, and on top 
of the waters was the love- 
liest “skipper.” (That is what 
we always called them, but I found out 
that his real name is “water strider.”) 

The sun was shining brightly and he 
seemed to enjoy it as much as I did. 
He swam first this way and then that— 
stopped suddenly to catch a gnat to eat, 
between his ever-ready legs, and then 
came over to the edge of the pool with 
one or two of his legs touching a rock. 
As these legs were jointed, he had little 
difficulty in getting about, and with one 
pair he skilfully guided himself. His 
body, such a soft brown on top and gray 
underneath, was so light that it looked as 
though it scarcely touched the water. 

Ever so often Mr. Skipper would put 
one of his legs over another one and 
then rub it—up and down—as if to scratch 
it. I watched him do that many times 
and then noticed that it was always the 
leg which was the most under water that 
he picked out to scratch. Why would 
he pick that one, I puzzled. Ah! could it 
be that he was wiping off the water so 
that his legs would not become too heavy 
so he would be in danger of sinking? In 
that case it certainly was an advantage to 
have three pairs of legs. 

ELIZABETH _MCKEE 
Troop One, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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“Watchful Waiting,’ by Enid Sherman, 
Cranston Troop 3, Edgewood, Rhode Island 
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Beholder 


“Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder’ 


This page is written and illustrated by Girl Scouts. On 
it are published your letters, not more than 275 words in 
length, telling of something interesting you have seen 
outdoors. You may also draw in india ink headings 
and illustrations for this page, as well as send in your 
nature photographs. 
number. To every girl whose contribution is accepted 


the Beholder will award a book. 


Give your name, age, and troop 


A Strange Bug 


Often have I thought of trying to 
write something for The Beholder, but 
never have I done it. So many things 
of interest have been my lot to see that 
it is difficult to make a choice as to which 
one to tell you about. At last I have de- 
cided to write something about a pill bug. 

Have you ever seen a sow or a pill 
bug and wondered at its shape and ac- 
tions? Of course you have, for they live 
in great numbers under stones and boards 
where it is damp. It is neither a bug nor 
an insect, as one might expect, but be- 
longs to the same family to which a crab 
belongs. The reason for this is that it has 
a hard crust on its back. 

This crust is divided into many parts 
or segments. It has about fourteen pairs 
of legs which all move in a different di- 
rection when you pick it up. The lovely 
soft gray color of its back is brought 
out by the little touch of white on the 
outside ends of each segment. The legs 
are joined and creamy white in color. 
Decayed vegetable matter is its chief 
food. This little creature received the 
name pill bug because it curls up like a 
little pill if it is disturbed. Aren’t such 
animals queer to watch? 


PHYLLIS JENKS 
Troop One, Portland, Oregon. 


As Busy As An Ant 


One day two summers ago as my dad. 
sister, chum and I were breaking through 
the dense woods and scrambling over 
bushes and briars, we came upon a little 
clearing with hardly any undergrowth; 
here we found a huge anthill. 

The ants, after years of toil, had man- 
aged to conquer the vegetation. Grain 
by grain, thousands and thousands of 
ants had brought up the sand and built 
this huge tenement house. 

When we came upon it it was just a 
heap of sand, no life about it. But Dad 
knew what it was and to show us about 
the life of the ant he took a stick and on 
one side dug a hole about a foot square. 
When we broke into the hill we discov- 
ered thousands of little cells running up 
and down and along through the hill. 
In the cells were eggs, in the eggs were 
tiny white ants neatly packed into the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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N the days when our grand- 
mothers had to keep their 
food in the cellar there were 
no Girl Scouts and there wasn’t 
time to go camping. The 
things we’ve learned since then 
give us time for camp life. 
We’ve learned also how to 
make life in camp build for us 
the rugged health that extends 
the pleasure of the days in camp 
into all the days of the year. 
One of the things we’ve 
learned is that a variety of 
good, wholesome, well-cooked 
food is more important when 
we’re camping than when we 
are dining at home. We know 
that the milk which is so impor- 
tant in the daily diet must not 
be left out when we have keen 
camp appetites. 

Evaporated Milk provides 
for every camp to-day a purer, 
richer milk than our grand- 
mothers had even though they 
lived on the farm and knew 
how to milk the cow. It is 
pure, fresh milk in air-tight 
containers. Not a thing is 
taken from it but some of the 
water which is the greater part of all milk. All the 
food qualities of the milk are kept in it. None of them 
is harmed in any way. 

Fresh, sweet and absolutely clean. The milk 
is produced under the supervision of experts on farms in 
the best dairying sections of America. It is received 
in sanitary plants in the country within a few hours 
after it comes from the cow — while it is fresh and 
sweet. It is carefully tested for purity and cleanliness. 
Then part of the water is removed—it is concentrated. 
Finally, it is put in air-tight containers and steril- 
ized— protected from everything that can impair its 
freshness and sweetness and purity. In this condi- 
tion it comes to you—fresh and sweet and absolutely 
clean—equal to every need you have for cream and milk. 
























There are 
other ways today homes. Wherever you need 
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With better richness. 
8744% of natural cows’ milk is 
water. The remaining 121446% 
is composed of butterfat 
(cream), milk sugar, proteins 
and mineral salts. 60% of the 
water of natural milk is removed 
in making Evaporated Milk. 
The food (solid) content of 
Evaporated Milk is, therefore, 
more than twice as great as in 
ordinary milk. And every drop 
of Evaporated Milk contains 
all the food elements of milk. 
There is no cream line. “The 
cream never separates. It stays 
in the milk. Evaporated Milk 
is never skimmed milk. It is 
always more -than - double rich 
in butterfat and aso in the bone 
and tissue-building substances— 
in all the elements which make 
milk nature’s most perfect food. 

As good at home as in the 
camp. Evaporated Milk is used 
in hundreds of thousands of 


milk, Evaporated Milk will etter 
fill the need. In cream soups, 
for creaming vegetables, in 
breads and cakes, in cocoa, iced 
or hot—wherever you use milk—Evaporated Milk serves as 
nothing else will serve. It serves in place of cream for cof- 
fee, in ice creams, for desserts—wherever you need cream 
(single or double). The adaptability of Evaporated Milk to 
every milk and cream need at home or in camp, will be an 
astonishing revelation that will surprise you and delight you. 

The modern cream and milk supply. Undiluted 
Evaporated Milk serves as cream—at less than half the 
cost of cream. It can be diluted to suit any milk need, and 
costs less than ordinary milk. Grocers everywhere have it. 
The supply on your pantry shelf is always fresh and sweet 
and absolutely clean—equal to every need for cream and milk. 
Let us send you our “Food Fit for Camping Appe- 
tites” and other free booklets telling you more about 
the good qualities and varied uses of Evaporated Milk. 





The cream begins to 
separate as soon as the 
milk comes from the cow. 
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In Evaporated Milk the 
cream never separates —— 
it is kept in the milk. 
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With Her Harmonica! 


F ALL the girls—and all the 
boys, too! —in the great city 
of New York, last year, she was 
pronounced the best. A beautiful 
solid gold medal was her reward! 
Any girl can easily becomea real musician 
on this attractive “miniature orchestra’”’—which 
so many young ladies are taking up in the 
best schools and colleges all over the country. 
All you need is a Hohner harmonica, our 
free instruction book, and a little practice— 
and, first thing you know, you'll be having 
all your friends marvel at the way you play! 
The harmonica is the easiest, surest, pleas- 
antest introduction to musical appreciation 
and performance. It forms part of the music 
curriculum in public and private schools of 
numerous cities — and has been enthusiastic- 
ally endorsed by leaders of thought as an 
important factor in musical education. 


The NEW 





A | sore orthophonic Victor Record(No.20377)"‘ How 
to Play the Harmonica” is now available for those who 
wish to learn by listeni 


to the living voice of the in- 
structor, and following 


notes as they are sounded 
on his harmonica. Illustrated instruction sheet also in- 
cluded. Reverse side reproduces ‘Old Black Joe” as 
rendered on harmonica with piano accompaniment. 
At all dealers selling Victor Records.....- complete 75c. 


« FREE Instruction Book 


Anyone can learn to play 
the harmonica by following 
the clear, simple, illustrated 
instructions given in our 
klet “How to Play the 
larmonica.” Free at your 
dealer’s—or write to 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 
Dept. 503 
114 East 16th Street 
New York 


as 8 2 ee 








Raquel of the Ranch Country 


(Continued from page 12) 
she had left. But she didn’t talk as much 
as one would expect of Raquel on getting 
back from school. And she seemed to 
avoid him somehow, in little strange 
evasions. 

“Tell me a bit about it, Raquel,” he 
begged, ‘‘about school. How did it go off? 
What of my little cousin?” 

Raquel knew no arts. Three months 
before she would have said, “Well, she 
and I kept to opposite sides of the 
corral.” But three months had tem- 
pered her frankness with consideration. 
Three months of association with Anne 
had added ease to her forthright 
manners. 

“Lois is even more beautiful than when 
you saw her, Jimmy,” she answered, 
“and she is so popular. All the girls in 
the school were crazy about her.” 

“She would be, she would be,” Jimmy 
nodded as a matter of course. “But did 
she make a good room-mate? That’s 
what I want to know. She didn’t answer 
my letter, but Uncle wrote me a note 
in which he said that he knew Lois 
would do all she could.” 

“Jimmy, I had the nicest room-mate 
in the whole school,” Raquel looked 
straight at Jimmy with disarming candor. 
And Jimmy, mere man that he was, 
was foiled by this newly developed as- 
tuteness. 


They were gone. Raquel and Mom 
stood at the end of the long veranda 
running the length of the house, and 
watched the car as it climbed towards 
the pass. 

Raquel put her arm around Mom’s 
waist. She felt strong, and tender, and it 
comforted Mom. Words and caresses 
were few, but understanding was there. 
They walked side by side back into the 
house, Raquel’s young brother, Georgie, 
following. Georgie at twelve was very 
round of face, very skinny of leg, snubby 
of nose, and liberally freckled. His two 
front teeth had reached their majority 
before the rest of him had, thus endow- 
ing him with the hated nickname of 
“Tooth,” but to Mom he had not yet 
lost his pearly baby teeth. 

“Look after your mother and sister, 
Georgie,” was all that Dad had told him 
when he said good-bye. “Remember 
you're man breed.” 

Dad had looked strange in a store suit, 
with a white collar that parted fearlessly 
each side of his Adam’s apple. In his 
red tie there gleamed like a cat’s eye a 
huge yellow diamond, purchased from a 
Mexican refugee. 

It was the outfit Dad usually wore to 
bank directors’ meetings. Now that he 
was gone, his flannel shirt hung limply 


on a nail on the kitchen porch. His fa- 
mous two-gallon hat, without which he 
never left the house, hung beside it. 
There it would hang till his return. 

Old Man Daniels had made plenty of 
enemies in his time, but there was no 
one, at the time of our story, who would 
rather have shot his hat and what 
was under it full of holes than A. B. 
Meyers. It was not only the matter of 
losing out on fresh range, but that called 
loan at the bank had filled A. B. so 
full of poisoned hatred that he would 
stop at little to get back at the boss of 
the Lazy L. 

As the Pathfinder swooped down 
through Red Dog, carrying Dad to the 
railroad station, A. B. looked out. 

“Daniels off to take charge of cattle 
transportation overseas,” reported Red 
Bailey, the proprietor of the hotel, as the 
car disappeared in a cloud of dust. “Got 
his gal home from school in the East to 
run the rancho.” 

“Takes more than fancy ropin’ and 
trick ridin’ to carry on the cattle biz,” 
remarked A. B. dryly. 

“You said it,” Red agreed. “A little 
money comes in handy.” 

A. B. grew an angry red and made 
an impatient gesture. Then an evil smile 
came to his face. And at that moment 
he knew how he would get back at Bill 
Daniels. He would strike at him through 
his girl. 


CHAPTER IV 
Off for Mexico 


“That makes three hundred, Russ,” 
counted Raquel, while a wriggling leggy 
calf, baaing frantically for its mother, 
was caught in the “squeezer” as it tried 
to slip through the cattle chute. 

Russ pulled the calf out and in a mo- 
ment had the little white-face on its side 
in the corral. There was a smell of 
singeing hair, an enraged moan from 
the waiting mother cow and, as her 
baby struggled to its feet, a little lazy L 
branded on its flank, she charged wildly. 

Everybody scattered, and Georgie got 
under the corral fence just in time to 
escape a competent pair of horns. The 
calf looked wildly about, discovered its 
mother charging the world and, with a 
bawl, butted into her side. 

Immediately her frenzy disappeared. 
She became quiet and peaceful and 
loving, and began vigorously to lick her 
son into shape, while he healed his hurts 
with nourishment. 

“Oh, you old cow-mother. That’s just 
the way I feel; peaceful and lovin’.” 
Raquel grinned at Russel. “But the ques- 
tion is, where are we goin’ to get more 





A strange cry from the direction of the haunted house! Was it— 
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cattle for the government? After this 
next bunch we can’t ship anything but 
veal until September.” 

“T don’t know, ma’am. Cattle is gettin’ 
scarcer and scarcer already with this war. 
And if we don’t get some rain, what 
cattle we got left won’t be fit to put on 
ice. 

The roundup, which was nearly com- 
plete, had totalled Los Ranchos already 
some twenty-five hundred calves. As a 
number of the great pastures of the 
ranch were fenced, the cattle were being 
branded in lots. The roundup proper, 
which takes place 
once a year and 
for one purpose 
only, that of 
branding all cat- 
tle, is a thing of 
the open range, 
where there are 
no fences, and 
cattle must be 
rounded up for 
fifty miles. There 
is much riding, a 
big outfit is neces- 
sary, and it takes 
longer than when 
it can be done by 
pastures. In the 
old days Dad 
would be out on 
the range for five 
and six weeks at 
a time, and cattle 
from ’way up in 
Colorado would 
have to be cut 
out of his herd, 
“drifters” that 
had traveled a 
couple of hun- 
dred miles. 

Russ’s gloomy 
prediction almost 
came true during 
the hot weeks 
that followed, hot 
weeks without so 
much as a tiny 
cloudlet appear- 
ing in that match- 
less blue of sky. 

The young 
grass that had 
sprung up from 
the moisture of 
the rain on the 
night when they 








HE wasn't supposed to be in 

the race but, 

she ran—and won. 
spair of Miss Bumpus and the 
pride of her camp sisters at Min- 
nedawa, to Tommy she was just 
a girl who had beaten him. (You 
can see how angry he looks in 
the picture above.) So he and 
his friends vowed vengeance. You 
will find out what they did— 
and how—when you read 


Jo Ann and the Princess 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
In September 


And you'll be glad to discover 
that Jo Ann’s wits are as quick 
as her legs, and that the Princess 
is—but read the story. You'll 
like it, and you'll like the illus- 
trations, too, by John Held, Jr. 


across a big she-mule, tenderly nuzzling | 
a baby burrito that butted feebly and in | 
vain for its dinner against this barren | 
foster-mother. 

“So you stole you a baby, you poor old 
childless thing, you.’ 

Raquel dismounted and picked up the 
fuzzy rabbit-eared little bundle, weak 
with hunger, and laid it across her saddle, 
much to her pinto’s distaste. 

Arrived at the home corral Raquel 
lifted the woolly little creature, that 


looked like nothing so much as a giant 
jack rabbit, 





into Georgie’s arms and 
he bore it off to | 
the house to give | 
it warm milk. 

As Raquel 
stepped into the 
kitchen, Mom 
handed her a let- 
ter from Dad. | 
“And do your 
best, my girl, to 
save every head 
of beef this sum- 
mer,’ he _ con- 
cluded. ‘‘These 
soldier boys have 
greater need of 
meat now than 
they’re ever likely 
to have again.” 


being Jo Ann, 
The de- 


June was draw- 
ing to a close, a 
June in’ which 
roses had little | 
part and only the | 
hardiest of flow- 
ers bloomed in 
Mom’s patio; a 
June in which 
Raquel had done 
a great deal of | 
thinking. 

“Mother Dan- | 
iels,” she said at | 
last—things were 
serious when 
Raquel spoke so | 
—“I don’t be- | 
lieve we could 
ship more than 
eight hundred 
lean, very lean, 
feeders off this 
range if we tried. 
So I have a plan. 
Tell you when I 
get back.” And 











had driven their 
first shipment of cattle down into town, 
had already shriveled. The mesas that in 
other years had been flowered meadows, 
knee deep in gramma grass, were now 
one with the desert, yellow and dry, ex- 
cept for the tender green of the mesquite. 
One afternoon Raquel rode over south 
to a windmill, now idle but still dripping 
a few drops that in the course of hours 
would fill a small trough. Here stood a 
line of patient cows licking the drops as 
fast as they fell. As she rode, Raquel’s 
eyes traveled anxiously over the plains in 
search of wandering stock. What cattle 
she saw were making toward water holes, 
some of them with stumbling calves at 
their udders, trying to moisten their baby 
mouths as they followed along. Not more 
than a mile from the house she came 


Red Dog trailing a cloud of dust. 


doorway. “I see her in town t’other day.” 


after stock next... 


days as awhile back. Ain’t you on good 


she flung off to 


“Here comes that Daniels gal,” 
drawled Red Bailey, lounging in his 


He bit off a chew of tobacco and looked 
in at A. B. who leaned back in a chair. 
A. B. apparently did not hear. 

“She seems to have a lot o’ business in 
the bank, depositin’ her profits and the 
like.” Red Bailey thoroughly enjoyed 
making this communication and was no 
whit disconcerted that it was received 
in silence. 

“T hear she’s going across the border 
” Still no effect. 
“You-all don’t seem to have such a lot of 
business over towards La Bolsa these 








(Continued on page 33) 





Now—while you are look- 
ing forward to that “little 
gray home” of yourown— 
you will want to learn the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha. 


Good soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha, 
working hand-in-hand in 
Fels-Naptha, give you 
extra help in washing and 
cleaning you’d hardly ex- 
pect from any other soap. 


Put Fels-Naptha in your 
camp kit. You'll see how 
quickly it cleans—even 
with cool water! 


The grocer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 
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Sterno 
Cook 
Stove 
for only 
256 
Boils, broils, fries It Will 
equal toanykitch- Help You 
en range — and 
in a jiffy, too! Suit- i 
able for outdoor as W 
well as indoor uses. in 
Complete with can 
of Sterno, the Clean, Your 


Convenient Fuel and 

combination can- 
opener - extinguisher. 
Your store will supply 

you or send direct to 
Sterno Corp., 9 East 
37th St., New York. 
Dept. 582. 


Sterno 


Canned 
Heat 


Sterno is mamufac- 

tured under U. S. 

Gov’t Permit for use 
only as a fuel 


BROWNIE NAME CARDS 
50 Perfect Name Cards and Case 50c. 
ngtavotyped in dull 
ow silver, or gold. P 
Choice of Old English, Script or plain 
types. With ae case, Price come 
plete 50c. Send stamps, coin or money 
order. 
money 


BROWNIE NAME CARD CO.1 56 Main Se L 


FACTORY- Lz! 
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prices. Write bicycle catalog and prices 
MEAD Cycle Ca, Dept. A-9 CHICAGO 
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Could it be “Kneebright’s Ghost”? Edith Ballinger Price answers next month 














n college 


will you still have 
the natural grace 


of youth? 


HAT depends to a very large 
extent on the shoes you wear in 
grammar and high school. 
That is why many great specialists 
advise young women to wear Keds. 
For Keds give feet their natural 
freedom to develop, springy and high 
arched, give ankles the stretching and 
‘ exercise that helps them become slen- 
der and graceful. 
And Keds make you look your best 
in games and everyday sport wear. 
During 1926, six women tennis 
champions wore Keds. Wear Keds 
and help your feet and legs retain the 
natural grace of youth. They cost 
from $1.25 to $4.50 a pair. They are 
made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not 
Keds unless the 
name Keds is 
on the shoe. . 









CLEO 


duck trimme 


* Worn by many 
women tennis 
champions. Dur- 
able crepe sole. 
Uppers of smart 
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(Continued from page 23) 
was necessary for roasting the meat. 

One of the advance party was chosen 
ire-tender and soon had a brisk fire go- 
ing, which she kept supplied with hard- 
wood sticks. Next to the fire she prepared 
a hole for the potatoes, nearly two feet 
deep and about a foot across. In the 
meantime, another girl had taken the 
hatchet and cut two strong forked green 
sticks, about four feet long and between 
one and a half and two inches thick at 
the butt ends. These were sharpened at 
the bottom and driven in the ground at 
each side and a little in front of the fire, 
to serve as supports for the lug-pole, a 
straight, strong stick. The two forked 
sticks are best made of mountain maple, 
where that is available. One of the girls 
who was clever with her jack-knife, cut, 
peeled and sharpened both ends of two 
small green sticks for skewers. 

The cooks laid their supplies on the 
pantry shelf, which was a clean board 
nailed to the top of a stump, and two 
helpers scrubbed the potatoes in the run- 
ning water below the spring. Before long 
the fire-tender had enough coals so that 
she could shovel a layer into the potato 
hole with the aid of two sticks. Then she 
laid in a few potatoes, covered them 
well with coals, and repeated the process 
until all nine were buried. The earth that 
had been dug out was replaced on top of 
the last layer of coals to keep the heat 


Cooking Without 


in, and the meal was on its way! It 
would be an hour before those potatoes 
would again see the light of day—that’s 
why they were attended to first—but 
there was a lot to do in the meantime 
that would help the campers to forget 
their gnawing appetites. 

While the fire was being built up again 
in order that more coals might be ready 
“or the meat, the leader popped a sudden 
cucsticr * 

“How will you keep the juices of that 
beef in, instead of having them run out 
into the fire?” 

One of the eight knew that when heat 
is applied to protein, it hardens—con- 
sider the white of an egg, for example— 
and suggested that they expose the roast 
to intense heat and close all the pores by 
the process called searing. So the skewers 
were thrust through the beef, one near 
the top and one near the opposite end, 
and the meat was placed directly on ihe 
coals near the edge of the fire where 
there were no flames to burn tk: ~ook, 
who had to turn it with the aid of a 
forked stick. When all sides were whit- 
ened, the roast was removed to a clean 
board and a dampened cord wound 
around the skewers, leaving a Icngth free 
at each side to go up to the lug-pole and 
be fastened over it. A few nails in the 
pole are a great convenience, because the 
cord can be looped over one of them and 

(Continued on page 46) 





HE coral island of Bermuda seems 

very far away. Yet among its tropical 
trees and its white automobile-less roads 
are homes in which a visiting girl from 
the United States will meet at least one 
familiar friend—and that is THE AMERI- 
CAN Girt. For there are Girl Guide 
groups on the small British island, 
and many a young Bermudian is follow- 
ing the adventures of Raquel just as you 
are, and is watching for the next Midge 
story. 

Edith M. Lines of Warwick West, 
Bermuda, tells in a letter how eagerly 
she waits for the magazine, and adds an 
amusing story of the excitement of 
which one of its monthly arrivals was 
indirectly the cause: 

“You would have been rather amused 
had you been here when my copy of 
THE AMERICAN Girt arrived last week. 
It was about sunset, and my mother and 
I were feeding the chickens when the 

stman arrived, and I saw that he had 
the ‘A. G.’ I left the chickens to Mum, 
and dashed around the house to where I 


knew he would go. I took the magazine, 
then went to fetch one of our goats for 
my mother to milk, all the time wishing 
that there were no goats to be milked so 
that I could promptly sit down and 
enjoy our paper. I tried to look at it and 
hold the goat at the same time, but, find- 
ing this ¢o be an impossibility, I sat on 
the goat’s rope and commenced to look 
through the ‘A. G.’ Presently the goat 
espied some tasty piece of grass which 
she evidently desired for her supper and 
she started off for it. I was so engrossed 
in the magazine that I paid not the 
slightest heed to her, until finally I 
found myself being dragged on a coil of 
rope over the ground. Can you imagine 
the comical picture I must have looked, 
with waving legs and arms? But—I still 
managed to clutch THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
and when I finally succeeded in righting 
myself and taking the goat to mother, I 
sat down—not on a goat’s rope this 
time!—to enjoy the paper—and the first 
thing that I read was the article in the 
‘Beholder’ about a little kid in camo.” 





Mystery, adventure, boarding-school—just the stories you like are coming 
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Raquel of the 
Ranch Country 


(Continued from page 31) 


terms with Esquibal no more? I thought 
he was stockin-—I mean runnin’—La 
Bolsa.” 

A steely gaze bore into Red’s eyes. 

“Some folks don’t know when to mind 
their own business,” remarked A. B. 
with dangerous softness. “Can’t seem to 
sense when talkin’ ain’t healthy—but a; 
long as you're so conversational today 
you might just add what cattle the 
Daniels gal aims to buy.” 

“Oh, as to that, I don’t know nothin’ 
for sure,” replied Red Bailey, unper- 
turbed. “All I know is I heard old Don 
Justino Chaves say that she was the 
only person could afford to bring over 
a bunch o’ cattle from Sonora that his 
primo’s holdin’ down there.” 

“That so?” replied the cowman. 

“Now what in the name o’ the gila 
monster did I go and tell him that for?” 
regretted Red as he watched A. B. 
swing into his car and move off towards 








A Scout Child Nurse must 


know how to wash baby clothes 


town without so much as a backward | 
glance. “I'll get myself into trouble yet, | 


braggin’ about that little gal.” 

Down in town the boss of the Lazy L 
was just making a request that left the 
good Mr. Putney aghast. 

“But five thousand in currency, my 
dear child! Why endanger yourself by 
taking that much cash with you?” 

Raquel waved aside his qualms with 
such effect that within fifteen minutes 
she strode out the door of the main bank 
of La Cruz with the amount she wanted in 
bills and gold, stowed away in a money- 
belt about her slender waist. Nothing but 
cash talked in Mexico, Dad said. 


And so it came about that Raquel, | 


with Georgie as first aid, made ready 
to set out for the Mexican border on a 
shimmering, blinding, July day. 


They would ride into town. From | 
there they would ship their horses to the | 


border, riding in the box cars with them, 
for Raquel had determined to take the 
pinto with her. There might be a lot of 
riding, she explained. But the truth was 
she didn’t want Paintbrush to be sepa- 
rated from her. 

“We'll be back inside two or three 
weeks at the most, so don’t you fret, 
Mother honey. I had it straight from 
Don Justino, who has just come up, 
that his cousin has several thousand head 
waiting there at his rancho just across 
the frontera. Den Justino promised him 


to fnd purchasers as soon as he got | 


there. 

“He says tua. 2verything is quiet along 
the border now, and there'll be no trouble. 
Only rich refugees are worried. 

“Gold, American money, is what 


counts in Mexico and I'll be back with 


a herd if they’re as Don Justino says. 
When you get my wire have the boys 
meet us at the border.” 





HEN a Scout goes into the field of child nursing, 
W,... is assuming a big responsibility. There are 
many things to learn about caring for babies—what to 
feed them, how to keep them clean. 

Washing Baby’s clothes is just as important as 
keeping her clean. Her flannel shirts and bands, and 
diapers that constantly touch her tender skin, must 
be soft and clean. Her baby dresses of finest material 
can be washed only with a gentle soap! 

Diapers are easily washed in Fab. For washing all 
Baby’s garments, Fab suds are safest. Squeeze these 
suds through and through the tiny garments. It takes 
buta moment of washing. The gentle quality of Fab suds 
makes them excellent for washing woolens and dainty 
fabrics. 

Because Fab suds rinse away quickly, because they 


—— rinse away completely —there 
Fabrics 
Safely Washes Fine is no soap left in clothes to 


irritate the baby skin. 


Fab soap flakes make the 
washing of baby clothes 


hygienic, easy and safe! 


A free box of Fab for every child nurse 





Janet Read, Dept. 201J 

Colgate & Company 

581 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Madame: 

Please send me a FREE box of FAB flakes. 





Across the border into a strange coun- 





try and unknown dangers. What do they Dates... oc cyebauebadddbdds cheese hanes thases 
meet there—the reckless Raquel and | ama ic-)) at et Se eek Baa ates 
Georgie? The next installment finds them | Ifyou have any washing problems with which you need 

in the midst of breath-taking adventures. | help, write to Janet Reau, cv Coigate F Company, City... enews © Sag ei i tc 





Take advantage of “American Girl” premiums. See page 45. 
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Betty earns $1.00 or 
$5.00 for vacation 
fun, pretty clothes, or 
a tennis racquet, 
she wants 
it—just as you can. 


% 


Vacation Dollars 
For You, Too! 


‘6 SN’ T it glorious!’’ cried Betty. 
‘* How lucky you are!’’ chorused the 
other girls. 
“Yes... . Betty, dear,”’ said her mother 
that evening. ‘‘It zs fine that Mary wants you 
to visit her! But... . your summer clothes 
. will they do?”’ 


Then it was that Betty remembered her 


Chivalry 


(Continued from page 9) 

“Don’t you think so?” Ann asked, 
grinning. 

“No, I don’t,” said Caroline. “If you 
want to introduce Mark, that’s your 
business. But I know I’m not as attrac- 
tive as that girl. And she’s new, too—the 
boys haven’t known her all their lives, as 
they have us. I hate her! We haven’t had 
anyone to swim with or go to the movies 
with or anything since she came!” 

“Oh, Car’line,” said Ann, “they haven’t 
been especially thrilled about playing 
tennis with me, either—except when she 
was going by and they wanted to show 
off their strokes!” 

“Well, I don’t understand you, then,” 
Molly said. “Unless you're just tired of 
going about with Mark.” 

“Oh, I could get on without Mark,” 
said Ann, “even if I do like him more 
than any other boy. But I won’t have to. 
Haven’t you been noticing what babies 
they’ve been? Don’t you see how fool- 
ishly young they've been about Steph- 
anie?” 

“Oh, they’ve been funny,” Caroline 
admitted. “But we’ve been lonely.” 

“Wait till they meet her,’ Ann ad- 
vised. 

“But I don’t want them to meet her!” 
wailed Molly. 


Ann smiled. It was nearly lunchtime 
when she returned to her own piazza, 
where the Gang awaited her excitedly. 

“Well,” she announced, “I’ve met 
Stephanie.” 

“Ann!” cried Theo and Ken and Mark 
in unison. 

“Where did you meet her?” asked 
Theo. 

“What did she say?” asked Ken. 

“How did you like her?” asked Mark. 

“We-ell,” said Ann, with exasperating 
slowness, “‘it was at her house. When she 
saw Ruth, she said she was awfully glad 
to see her and where did she drop from 
and what a small world it was. Then she 
said she was pleased-to-meet-me, and I 
withdrew with dignity. I’m to meet her 
and Ruth on the beach at three. And if 
any of you boys are interested enough to 
come down, I'll introduce you. She seems 
like a nice little thing and, as she’s a 
stranger here, you might try to be polite 
to her!” 

The boys were silent, but Molly and 
Caroline and Ann seemed suddenly to be 
avoiding one another’s eyes. 

“When you introduce me, I’m going to 
say Mad-to-gleet-you!” Molly said. 

“Molly!” Theo entreated. “You 
wouldn’t!” 

The girls looked at one another and 


slightly faded blue hat, and last summer’s best L 
which 


dress. She and her mother had thought they 
would do very nicely—if she stayed at home 


all summer. 


Then it was, too, that she remembered The 
Girls’ Club. And only four weeks later she 


wrote me this bubbling-over letter: 
Dear Friend-In-Need: 


I was invited to visit 


“Oh, don’t be silly!” said Ann. “What 
can you do about it? They'll meet her, 
anyway, and we might as well be de- 
cent about it. I’m going over to Mark’s 
now to see Ruth Taylor. You wait here. 
There’s ginger ale in the ice-box. I'l! be 
back before long—maybe with Stephanie, 


suddenly burst into giggles 
mounted until they were screams of 
laughter. The three boys watched in dis- 
approving astonishment. 

“Before I’d be as silly as a girl!” said 
Theo. 

‘“‘What’s the big joke?” asked Ken. 


my cousin at the lake. I'd always longed to go. 
Yet my wardrobe, though suitable for home 
wear was not sufficient for the trip. I had to 
have money quickly for a new dress and hat! 
With the first day’s Club effort I tucked $6.00 
in my pocket. Mother was so pleased she added 


too!” 
Caroline and Molly watched her silent- 
ly; then they looked at one another. 
“Molly, we'll be left right out in the 


Mark said nothing, but as his eyes 
crossed Ann’s, a blush crept up his face to 
the roots of his red hair. 

When they assembled on the beach’ 


to my ‘‘nest egg’’ enough for a lovely dress. 


And I was sent away rejoicing to the most 


delightful vacation of my short life. 


Shall I tell you more about our jolly Club, 
where such pleasant things happen every day? 
Perhaps you’re like Martha C. whose spend- 


cold!” said Caroline. 

“T don’t understand Ann,” Molly an- 
swered. “I always thought she was 
clever!” 

Ann hurried across the path that led 
from her house to Mark’s. Ruth and 


in their bathing suits, they sat down to- 
gether in two groups, the three boys 
waiting silently, the three girls chatter- 
ing. A strange new companionship 
seemed to have sprung up among the 
girls; never before had they talked to- 


} 4 se ” - . 
ing money never seemed to “‘go-around’’ at | Mark were sitting on the piazza steps, 


vacation time. She wrote: 


**Last vacation I decided I just must have extra 


talking. 


gether so exclusively, giggled together in 
such selfish enjoyment of their own 


“You remember Ruth,” Mark said, 
brightening as Ann appeared. 


whispered secrets. 
Finally Stephanie and Ruth appeared. 


dollars of my very own for summer fun, such as 
movies, treats, and my share in a picnic or out- 
ing. Besides that I wanted a pretty new dress. 


So I joined The Club and before I knew it I had 
enough money for all these things and some to 


lay aside.’’ 


Yes, indeed, summertime is spending time 
and many other alert members easily earn vaca- 
tion dollars, pretty clothes, tennis racquets, 
ukeleles and all the other gay happy things 
every girl loves. They tuck $1.00 or $5.00 
into their purses when they want it. 


Just As YouCan.... 


—-For surely you would like to join in our good 
times and share our spending money. You'll 
be so welcome! 


Just write me a note telling me your name, 


The two girls kissed perfunctorily. 

“I’ve got to go,’ said Mark. “You 
take care of Ruth, Ann.” 

Ann’s eyes flash- 
ed. “You wait till 
I get hold of you!” 
they told him, and 
he grinned. He 
knew that she'd 
be angry at him for 
“wishing Ruth onto 
her,” as he ex- 
plained the _per- 
formance to Molly 
and Caroline. 


Stephanie’s dress was more ruffled than 
ever—it was white organdie, and her 
ruffled parasol gleamed like a full moon 
behind her golden 
hair. 

Ann scrambled 
to her feet and held 
out her hand to 
Stephanie. The 
moment had come! 

“This is Miss 
Towar,” she chant- 
ed ceremoniously, 
as though they did 
not know it. “Miss 


address, and age and I’|I rush full details to you 


at once. There are no dues or obligations. So eet ht Sat ne 


Murray—Miss 


why not write this very day to the 


Aherneype g Hef: Chas 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


1044 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








time in arranging 
a meeting with the 
Girl. 

“She’s crazy to 
meet the boys,” 
Ruth said placidly. 
“Especially Mark. 
Mother says she’s 
just boy-crazy!” 





Cameron—Mr. 
Manson—Mr. Wil- 
liams. And _ little 
Mark Tobin.” 
Mark looked at 
Ann steadily as he 
took Stephanie’s 
limp hand in his, 
but her eyes did 








“I don’t give a hoot for ancestors!” 


says Midge airily—but 
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not waver. Then he smiled, smiled 
straight at Ann. 

In turn, Stephanie gave to each of 
them a drooping white hand. Her pleased- 
to-meet-you was the same in answer to 
Molly’s carefully enunciated “How-do- 
you-do,” to Caroline’s frigid, ‘Miss 
Towar’’, to the boys’ mumbled greetings. 

They sat down, Stephanie beside Mark. 

“Do you like Meadowbrook?” he 
asked her, and the other two boys lis- 
tened eagerly. 

Miss Towar thought it was a charming 
little town, but rather dull. 

“How long will you be here?” Theo 
asked. 

She was not sure. The family would 
stay until September, but she might go 
to a summer hotel in the mountains, 
where there was more society. 

“Don’t you like the seashore better?” 
asked Ken. 

Miss Towar was not sure. 

“Of course, the scenery in the moun- 
tains is beautiful,’ Ken persisted. “I re- 
member the wonderful moonlight nights 
we used to have in the Adirondacks—” 

Miss Towar held up a finger and 
wagged it archly before his nose. 

“Naughty boy!” she said. 

Ken looked at her in embarrassed 
astonishment, and Ann smother a giggle. 

There was a silence, a silence so heavy 
that when Ruth remembered that she'd 
promised her mother to meet her, she 
whispered to Ann. 

“Do you play tennis, Miss Towar?” 
asked Mark. 

“Ye-es. I get rather fatigued, but I 
enjoy it. But I love to swim—you have 
the most ineffable beach here!” She 
smiled languidly, and gestured toward it 
with slim white fingers. 

“You swim awfully well,” said Theo. 

“Oh, I don’t swim at all—at all!” she 
denied. 

“You swim well and you know it 
contradicted Mark. 

The silence was heavier than ever. 

“Why don’t you put on your suit, Miss 
Towar?” Ann broke it. “Then we can all 
go in.” 

After Miss Towar had left them, the 
Gang sat in silence. 

“She certainly is pretty,” said Ann, at 
last. 

Caroline opened her lips, closed them 
again. “She has the most adorable taste 
in clothes,” she said. 

“I liked that yellow dress you had 
on yesterday,” Ken told her. 

“She has such white hands!” mur- 
mured Molly. 

“They don’t look as though they’d 
held many tennis rackets, though,” said 
Theo. 

“I think she’s sort of shy,” Ken said. 

“Anyone would be—meeting six stran- 
gers all at once,” agreed Theo. 

But Mark said nothing. 

Finally, after interminable minutes, 
Stephanie appeared and they ran down 
to the water in a row. But the bathing 
had lost some its charm. There was no 
“rough house,” and Molly, who bitterly 
hated being pushed into the water, had 
almost her first enjoyable day on the 
raft. They were all glad when Stephanie 
suggested going ashore. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Water—$10 a Glass 





no medicine—just water. I dra 


© 1027 wot. tee. 
*“Y OUR trip evidently did you a world of good. What happened?” 
Beaute ordered me abroad to a water-cure place to drink water—lots of it— 


gallons and gallons during the weeks I was there. 


Counting steamers, railroads, hotels and doctors, that water must have cost $10 a 
glass but it was worth every penny. It worked miracles for me. What are you 


laughing at?” 


“Laughing at the price you rich men pay for miracles. While you were away my 


ordered me to drink water, too. Lots of it—8 glasses every day. 


Told me 


to have my prescription filled straight from our own faucet. And I never felt better 


in my life.” 


Some people cannot be made to realize 
the value of drinking water freely un- 
less they pay a big price for it. Yet 
pure water—drunk as regularly at home 
as it is taken at the spas—will often 
produce health “miracles”. Nowadays 
good doctors agree that almost every- 
body, except those who need a spe- 
cially selected diet, should drink six to 
eight glasses of water a day—one before 
breakfast, one in the forenoon, one in 
the afternoon, one before going to bed, 
and one with each meal. 


More than tworthirds of the weight of 
the body is water; water forms the 
bulk of the blood. If the blood does 
not get the water it needs, it will ab- 
sorb water from the tissues of the body 
and be over-loaded with harmful waste 


products as well. Poisons are elimi- 
nated largely by means of the water we 
drink. If too little is taken, they tend 
to remain in the body. 


This summer you probably will be 
motoring, hiking, or camping out in the 
country. Take care that the water you 
drink is pure. Sometimes those cool and 
inviting brooks, springs and old wells 
carry deadly typhoid germs. 


To be safe, make an ap 
pointment with your doc- 
tor for inoculation against 
typhoid fever. 


To keep in the best physi- 
cal trim drink plenty of 
Nature’s marvelous health- 


giver—pure water. 
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Medical e ¢ warn us that those who 
neglect to sufficient water will even- 
tually pay the penalty. Symptoms of di- 
eonive ed , fe h age 
euralgic pains, dullness, inertia an 
intesti result from drinking 





typhoid is still a menace in many rural 
areas a the 
contaminat 
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little water. y’s free booklet “The Conquest of 
= ; Typhoid Fever”. Learn how to protect 
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Do you know 
about them? 


Have you seen them? 





THOSE 
CUTE 
LITTLE 
STICKERS 


White & Wyckoff’s 
PEPPIE PASTERS 


They’re the Newest Fad 
Everybody’s Using Them 
They’re Fun to Send— 

Fun to Get 


b ee CAN have loads of fun with 
these funny little stickers, all 
drawn by a famous cartoonist. 
Stick them around on things. Make 
your friends laugh. Send them let- 
ters illustrated with PEPPIE PAS- 
TERS. They tell in pictures what 
would require many words to say 
less effectively. They come in sheets, 
perforated and gummed like post- 
age stamps, illustrating all manner 
of ideas for every mood, every 
thought. 

They’re all the rage with college 
boys and girls, in fact with people 
of all ages. You’ll be delighted with 
them, too. 

Put them in your diary and memory 
book. Use them for dance orders, 
bridge scores, place cards, masquer- 
ade costumes, meeting notices, as 
envelope seals. With them you can 
show your cleverness in a hundred 
amusing ways. 


Only 10c for 105 stickers 
—no two alike. 


THERE are three series—A, B and 
C—each different. Ask your dealer 
for them. If he can’t supply you, 
put 10c and your name and address 
in an envelope for each one of the 
series you desire. Mail to 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 
Dept. M6, Holyoke, Mass. 


Makers of the well-known 
AUTOCRAT STATIONERY 











The Girl Who 
Was Afraid 


(Continued from page 22) 

and Dorothy, aged ten and a half, and 
Dee, just eleven. They were all roly-poly, 
jolly youngsters, so that with them and 
her dear Miss Evans and the fun of 
being stroke for the fifteen-minute pull 
to the island, Shirley had an unexpectedly 
happy morning. After lunch on the shore, 
they explored the island for traces of a 
farmhouse, burned long before. Nobody 
noticed time nor weather until suddenly 
Miss Evans, after a glance upward, de- 
clared that it was late, and they must go 
back to the boat. 

Shirley glanced at her watch. Only 
three o’clock! But wasn’t it dark! 

The sun came out, reassuringly, a 
moment later, but when they reached the 
shore, they found dark clouds piling 
rapidly up on the horizon. 

Miss Evans’ eye was anxious, never- 
theless her voice was cheerful, as she 
said briskly, “Pile everything in. I think 
we can make it.” 

She stepped into the boat as she spoke. 

Shirley made no move to obey. She 
stood stock-still on the shore, staring at 
the angry blackness. 

Miss Evans called sharply, “Shirley!” 

As she spoke, she stepped from one 
seat of the boat to the next. Perhaps 
because she was thinking of Shirley, per- 
haps because the boat lurched, she lost 
her footing, and slipped between the 
seats. She fell in a heap, her right foot 
doubling under her with a sickening 
crunch. 

At the sound, Shirley was in the boat 
in an instant, aware of nothing except 
the accident to her beloved counselor. 

Miss Evans, trying to rise, fell back 
with a moan. 

“My foot,” she murmured, “I guess 
rve—” 

She fainted in Shirley’s arms. 

Shirley knew what to do, because Mrs. 
Carlyle sometimes fainted. With Dee’s 
help, and the aid of sweaters and pack- 
ages, she laid Miss Evans as flat as pos- 
sible across the two end seats and dashed 
water in her face. 

Then she turned to the others, who 
were looking toward her expectantly, as 
if she were the natural leader in this 
situation. 

“What’ll we do, Shirley?” begged the 
twins, clinging to each other on the shore, 
and watching the proceedings with 
frightened faces. 

“Do you think we’d better start, Shir- 
ley?” asked Dee. 

Shirley thought fast. She looked across 
the water, where the camp flag, a speck 
of color in the distance, was fluttering 
down, ahead of the storm. On the other 
horizon lightning was playing almost in- 
cessantly, in the angriest sky she had 
ever seen. But as yet there was no thun- 
der. Shirley measured the storm against 
the distance home, and decided. 

“Yes,” she replied to Dee’s question. 
“Get in,” she commanded the twins. 
“We must start before Miss Evans comes 
to, or she won’t let us go. It may make a 
difference of two hours in getting a doc- 
tor for her, besides the wetting. You take 
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Troop Money 
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Leathercraft 


IN THE 
Graton & KNIGHT 


WAY 


W,. FURNISH Craft 


Leathers, complete working 
patterns, construction and 
decorating tools for making 
many beautiful, useful ar- 
ticles for your own use or 
that can be sold in shops or 


at sales. 


Send ten cents for the 
LEATHERCRAFT 
Book 


Graton & Knicut ComPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 




















Have you a Girl Scout 
ring of your own? 





You can easily do it. Just secure three one- 
year subscriptions to The American Girl 
from your friends (or two two-year sub- 
scriptions), send them in with the money, 
and this little silver ring will be yours. 
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the bow, Dee, and you, number three 
oars, Doris, and you two, Dorothy. I'll 
stroke. We did it in fifteen minutes this 
morning, not half trying. Now we're going 
to row. Are you in? Get set—go!” 

Fifteen minutes may pass like a 
moment at a party. To Shirley the next 
fifteen minutes were timeless. Her steady, 
regular strokes almost hypnotized the 
younger girls into following hers as 
evenly, though far less strongly. But fast 
as they rowed, the storm came faster. 
Ahead of it came the wind. Fortunately 
for the lives of these five people, the 
wind was with them, not against them, 
and their course lay across a bay-like in- 
let with the camp at the end. Miss Evans 
lay across the boat so that the weight was 
unevenly distributed, making rowing 
more difficult. She came to once, realized 
where they were, 
started to sit up 
and protest, and 
fell back again 
with a little sup- 
pressed moan. 

As Shirley row- 
ed, she faced the 
island and the 
storm. She watch- 
ed the lightning 
get sharper with 
each flash, she 
heard it more and 
more closely fol- 
lowed by the 
thunder, yet she 
was as unmoved 
by them as if 
they were occur- 
ring on a moving 
picture screen. 
Her whole mind 
was concentrated 
on bringing that 
boat to shore. 

Once a_ twin 
cried out at an 
unusually sharp 
flash which seem- 
ed to shatter the 
whole sweep of 
sky opposite them. 

“shut “your eyes,” called Shirley, en- 
couragingly. “Pretend it’s Crew Day, 
and you're racing.” 

Shirley measured the distance they 
had come from the island. They seemed 
hardly to move. Could that be because 
the wind was with them? She turned her 
head an instant to see how far they still 
must go. A third of the way yet! Could 
the children do it? Would their strength 
hold out? Would it have been better to 
wait on the island, after all? At the same 
instant the question was answered. 

Z-s-sz! A flash so sharp it hissed, shot 
directly down into the island. The clap 
was immediate and terrific. For a second, 
everybody was stunned. Doris gave a 
little yell, cowered in the bottom of the 
boat beside her twin, and lost an oar. 

“Crawl up by Dorothy,” Shirley 
shouted over her shoulder, “and help her 
pull. Here comes the rain.” 

Something ached horribly in Shirley’s 
chest, but she pulled on and on. 

“Heads down! Catch—puLL, pu-LL!” 
she gasped. 

Crash! Bang! Not so close! 

Chugity, chugity, chugity, chug! What 


PATIENT: 
Cocoanuts. 








eS 


‘asd 


Rather Hard 


Doctor: Always eat the skin of fruit. 
By the way, what is your favorite fruit? 


(in a frightened voice) 


funny thunder! But she pulled steadily. 

“Catch onto this rope,” called as voice. 
“We'll tow you in.” 

Shirley looked up. 

Tom, the boathouse keeper, had come 
out in his small launch with Miss Aller- 
ton to meet them. 

Five minutes later, they were all safely 
ashore, and Miss Evans had been carried 
to the infirmary, where Miss Allerton 
and the camp nurse were applying first 
aid to her foot. 

Five hours later, Shirley sat with her 
campmates, ranged along the living-room 
walls on the window-seat, waiting for 
the announcement of crews that must 
come at last, tonight. Shirley wished, 
miserably, that she were anywhere else 
in the world. She felt that she could not 
bear to hear, without making a silly baby 


of herself, those 
Aone 


lists which would 
Se, 


not contain her 
name. But there 
was no escape. 

Miss Allerton 
began pow-wow 
without pre- 
liminaries. 

“You will all 
be glad to know,” 
she said, “that the 
doctor has found 
the injuryto Miss 
Evans’ foot to be 
only a severe 
sprain, and not a 
break. Now for 
the business of 
this pow-wow. I 
am sure that 
every one of you 
will agree with 
me that the most 
important posi- 
tion on a crew is 
that of stroke, 
and that it should 
go to a girl we 
have in camp who 
is fearless—” 

Here Shirley’s 
head went down on her chest. 

“capable of leading others, and of 
keeping her head in time of strain or 
danger. Therefore I have assigned the 
position of stroke on Crew A to —” 

Miss Allerton’s announcement was 
lost in the chant which rose from the 
whole camp. 

“Shirley Carlyle! 
Shirley Carlyle!” 

After pow-wow, Shirley, her eyes shin- 
ing like two glow-worms, sought Miss 
Allerton. 

“May I tell Miss Evans?” she begged. 

“Well, as the infirmary is over the 
living-room, I think it is possible she has 
heard already,” Miss Allerton smiled. 
“Yes, you may go if you'll stay just one 
minute.” 

“Weren’t you really afraid of that 
awful tempest?” asked Miss Evans, when 
she had finished telling Shirley how 
proud she was of her. 

“T guess I was too busy,” 
Shirley. 

“Tt’s worth a sprained ankle to have seen 
you today, Shirley,” said Miss Evans, her 
voice a little weak echo of its usual self. 

And Shirley knew she meant it. 





Shirley Carlyle! 


answered 
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To make 
Johnny Cake 


out-of-doors 


JOHNNY CAKE 
(Corn Bread) 


Mix thoroughly two cups of 
corn meal (which is the same as 
maize or yellow Indian meal), 
one cup of flour, one cup of 
sugar, two heaping teaspoons 
(eight level) of Royal Baking 
Powder and one teaspoon of 
salt. Rub in dry half a cup of 
butter, lard or any clean fat or 
drippings. Add enough water to 
make a smooth batter and bake 
in greased pans. 

If no oven is available, make 
the dough stiffer and roll it out, 
half an inch thick, on a plank or 
a shingle, cut into circles with an 
empty baking powder tin, and, 
after dusting each cake well 
with flour, bake in the hot ashes 
of the fire. 


OT Johnny Cake—deli- 
ciously light and tender— 
with butter melting through it! 
What could taste better to 
tired and hungry hikers? Just 
try it out, when it’s your turn 
to cook at camp this summer! 
Your choice of baking pow- 
der often determines success or 
failure with any hot bread. Be 
sure to use the kind you can 
depend on. Royal, the cream 
of tartar baking powder, is the 
standard of food experts every- 
where. It leavens perfectly and 
never leaves a bitter taste. 





Contains no alum— 
leaves no bitter 
taste 











You can be if you follow her summer articles in “The American Girl” 
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PRESENT DAY conven- 
A ience that meets a need of 
our modern active life is Venus 
Traveling Package. Unbelievably 
compressed into its tiny size, there 
are thtee Sanitary Napkins of the 
long esteemed Venus quality which 
is not to be compared with the usual 
kind. And they are inexpensive 
when one considers the added com- 
fort and assurance that come with 
knowing things that are fine. 


At leading stores; three in a 
package for a quarter. Send 
us the name of your dealer. 


Ask to see Sanitary Belt No. 365, which 
is especially adapted for camp wear 


VENUS CORPORATION, 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


She’s a Wise Girl 


At Christmas, when she wants some ex- 
tra money, she'll have it. 

How? 

Because she’s a member of our Earn 
Your Own Club and she earns money ie 
for herself by securing AMERICAN GIRL 
subscriptions. 

What's now got to do with Christmas? 

Because—every 50c subscription which her friends send in now 
means a renewal at Christmas. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
670 Lexington Avenue New York 






































Chivalry 


(Continued from page 35) 

The next day, they assembled on the 
tennis-court, Theo and Ann playing Mark 
and Stephanie, while Ken and the other 
two girls watched. The air grew more 
hot and still; the trees and houses be- 
came darkly outlined against the sky. 
Abruptly, the clouds seemed to burst 
with a clap of thunder. They rolled in 
great piles, blacker and more black, shot 
through by zig-zag streams of silver 
lightning, and before the boys had taken 
down the net and collected the balls, the 
rain was streaming and blowing in sheets. 
The girls ran up the path to Ann’s house, 
and the three boys followed. 

The Gang waited for Stephanie to sit 
down, and they watched her with open 
admiration—even Molly and Caroline. 
The hair about her white forehead was 
damp and had twisted itself into little 
curls and scallops, her face was pale and 
her heavily lashed eyes were wide and 
darkly purple. One hand was pressed to 
her heart, and her breath came and went 
quickly. 

“Sit down here,” Ann said, pulling up 
the great armchair. The boys formed a 
semi-circle before her, and the three girls 
sat down on the couch. 

“We-ell,” Stephanie addressed her 
audience, “it’s a shame it had to rain 
when we had such nice weather.” 

“We needed it, though,” said Theo, 
thinking gratefully of the half-acre of 
vegetable garden which was his and his 
father’s pride. 

“What for?” she asked, blankly. 

“Gardens.” 

“Oh, we haven’t one—we buy all our 
vegetables.” 

Caroline and Molly were leaning for- 
ward, listening to Ann. The boys were 
silent. 

“Do you ride horseback?” asked Mark. 

“No, I don’t like horses. They have 
such ugly teeth and I always think 
they’re going to bite me!”’ She shuddered 
daintily. 

The silence was terrible. 

“Of course Uncle Warren wanted to 
get the canoes to shore as soon as he 


| could,” Ann’s voice, low, but ringing 


clear, came to their ears. “The thunder 
was terrible and the whole world was 
black. So—” 

“Do you have much dancing down 
here?” Stephanie asked. 

“What?” said Ken. “I mean—excuse 
me, what did you say?” 

‘Do you dance here much?” 

“Oh, a little. I think there’s dancing 
every Friday at the library hall and Ann 
has a party here every other Saturday 
You must come some time.” 

“I'd like to. I brought down some 
adorable dresses, but I haven’t had a 
chance to wear them yet.” 

“We don’t dress up,” said Theo. “We 
even wear sneakers—they’re great for 
dancing!” 

Stephanie wrinkled her nose in disap- 
proval. 

“You see, there’d been a herd of buf- 
falo wandering over the mountains for 
days,” Ann’s voice continued, “and they 
were so frightened by the storm that 
they stampeded. They were—” 
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See Nature’s Wonders 
With The Bio-Set! 


Hundreds of Nature’s marvels 
revealed by the use of the Bio- 
Set. It will keep you, as well as 
the whole family, fascinated 
with the absorbing beauties of 
Nature. 


THE BIO-SET 


A complete slide making outfit for 
young and old, consisting of the well- 
known Wollensak Microscope magnify- 
ing up to 250 diameters, a complete 
set of fine dissecting instruments, per- 
manent microscope slides all ready for 
use, blank slides and cover glasses, pre- 
served plant and animal specimens for 
making your own slides, together with 
the necessary stains, chemicals, and 
reagents; and, in addition, a copy of 
“An Introduction to Slide Making’, 
giving full but simple directions for 
making your own permanent slides. 
Supplied complete in a beautifully fin- 
ished wood frame box. 


The BIO-SET. Complete, charges prepaid 
$24.50 


The BIO-SET JUNIOR. Similar outfit, but 
with Wollensak microscope magnifying 100 
diameters. Complete, charges prepai 


14.75 


Just The Thing You’ve Been Looking For! 
Send For Your Bio-Set Today! 


NEW YORK 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. G 
34 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 



































w 
D THE Sent Prepaid 30¢ 
PAYSONS INDELIBLE INK CO. 
31 HENSHAW AVE -NORTHAMPTON -MASS. 








“T think that you swim beautifully, 
Mr. Williams,” said Stephanie. 

“You ought to be here on Labor Day 
to see the swimming races!” said Ken. 

“And the baseball games,” added Theo. 

“T never have been able to understand 
baseball! I don’t see—” 

“Let’s listen to Ann,” interrupted 
Mark, abruptly, and wheeled his chair 
about so that his back was toward 
Stephanie. ‘‘She’s telling about her Uncle 
Warten who went West in ’forty-nine. 
I’ve never heard this one.” 

The half circle was formed again—but 
this time it faced the couch. 

Ann’s.mouth curved into a smile; her 
lashes hid the stars in her gray eyes, but 
the deepening flush on her tanned cheeks 
was not hidden from Molly and Caroline. 

“T was telling about a time Uncle 
Warren got caught in a buffalo stam- 
pede,” she said. “It was thundering and 
lightning just like today, and he—”’ 

They made her tell more stories and 
more, and it was nearly dinnertime be- 
fore the rain stopped and the party 
scattered. 

That evening was clear and deliciously 
cool after the day’s rain; Ann was sitting 
in the living-room, reading, when Mark 
knocked at the screen door. 

“C’m on in,” she called, cheerfully. 

He shuffled into the room. “Where’s 
everyone?” 

“Family’s gone motoring—they’ll be 
back soon. Sit down. Want some ginger 
ale?” 

He shook his head. “I can’t stay long. 
I just wanted to know if you'd play 
tennis with me tomorrow morning— 
singles, on our court.” 

Ann smiled. She didn’t ask him why he 
had come to ask her now when he would 
see her at the post-office in the morning. 
“Sure,” she said. 

“And I thought we might have a picnic 
at the cliff tomorrow night—just us six.” 

“Sure,” said Ann again. 

Mark sat down, awkwardly. “Well, I 
wouldn’t blame you if you didn’t want 
to!” he said. “I’ve been so—silly.” 

(“I gave her a fair chance—I know I 
did!” Ann was telling herself, fiercely.) 

“Theo and Ken and I have been sort 
of talking. I guess we've all been pretty 
silly this week.” 

“Have you?” Ann asked. 

“T mean—about Stephanie Towar. She 
—she’s just a girl.” 

“Yes,” said Ann. “An awfully pretty 
one.” 

“Um,” said Mark. “I was thinking 
about that talk we had about Theo’s 
book. When I said only men could be 
chivalrous, and you laughed. I know why 
you laughed, now.” 

“Do you, Mark?” asked Ann, softly. 

“Yes and—you don’t care?” 

“Care?” she echoed. “Just because 
you were dumb?” 

He nodded. 

“Did you care because I was horrid 
about introducing you?” 

“You weren’t—it was funny. ‘Little 
Mark!’ Acted ’sif I was six years old!” 

“Then you forgive me?” 

“Isn’t anything to forgive.” 

“Then we’re even.” She gave him her 
hand solemnly and walked with him to 
the door. “Goodnight, Mark.” 








Here’s your chance 
to WIN this 
wonderful freezer! 


REE—+to the girl who thinks up the 


finest new recipe for ice-cream 
trozen puddings, mousse, frappé, ice, 
sherbet or sorbet!—a beautiful new 
Alaska Grey Goose Freezer. The Grey 
Goose is Alaska’s “luxury freezer” en- 
ameled a beautiful, lasting French grey. 
Try to win it,—every girl has a chance. 


There wil! also be, as second prize, a 
splendid regular Alaska freezer, and a 
third prize of the compact, efficient little 
Alaska Cottage Special. 


Remember that your recipe is for the 
Alaska Freezer. That means it will taste 
better than any other ice-cream, for 
the Alaska makes cream richer, creamier, 
more delicious. The reason is because 
of the wonderful Alaska open-spoon 
dasher, which acts like an open-spoon 
egg-beater, whipping and aerating the 
cream as it freezes. And this dasher 
freezes cream in just four minutes time! 


Besides ice-cream, you can make all 
kinds of frappés, mousses, ices, biscuits, 
etc. with an Alaska. Send for a FREE 
copy of our recipe book, “Alaska Four- 
Minute Ice-Cream and Frozen Desserts.” 
It will tell you how to make all these 
frozen dainties and help you think of 
new recipes. And send your recipe, be- 
fore July 31st, to ALASKA FREEZER 
COMPANY, INC., Dept. T-2, Wia- 
chendon, Mass. 


ALASKA 


FREEZER 








“Goodnight, Ann.” 

After he had gone, she stood in the 
doorway, looking out into the night. 
Across the flooded marshes, she could 
see the lights of the little town, the 
shadowy reflections of the buildings on 
the moonlit water. From the long bowl- 
ing-alley came the muffled rumbling of 
wooden balls, and the piano in the mov- 
ing-picture hall tinkled faintly. 

Then she heard Caroline’s voice float- 
ing across from the Murrays’ house next 
door. 

“Goodnight, Ken,” it called. “Tomor- 
row then, at ten!” 

Someone was walking along the beach 
road, whistling. It was Theo. Theo lived 
over the hill from the beach. But Molly 
lived on the beach. 

Ann watched him until he disappeared 
from sight, around the bend of the road. 
Then she opened the door and ran back 
to her book, singing softly to herself. 





The slip with the red band is a danger sign! It means “Renew now” 
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The above planned by 
Dr. Cady 


A few of the book- 
lets available for 
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Nature note- 
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Nature Dictionary— 
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Nature Games—Vinal. .10 

Atlantic Coast Shells..  .10 


Pacific Coast Shells... .10 
Camp Cookery—Palm- 
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Camp Cookery for 
Leaders by Agathe 
eee 25 
West Coast Flower 
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Star maps (set of 11). .20 


Comstock Publishing Co. 
Mail orders to 
GIRL SCOUTS in. 


670 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


























Plays and Entertain- 
ments for Girls 
Send for our new 
320 page Catalog and 


Special circular 
**Plays for Girls” 
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SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 
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, 
Sunny and Rainy Days 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


The Out-of-Doors Club, by Samuel 
Scoville, Jr., (Harper) is such a nature- 
book as comes once in a long time but 
once given to us, stays in use for year 
after year. For this is a record ofa club 
made of a father and mother and five 
children of assorted sizes, small and 
medium—a real family, Mr. Scoville’s 
own—living in Haverford, eight miles 
from Philadelphia, and making expedi- 
tions from that point into the surround- 
ing countryside, as far as young natural- 
ists would walk or travel by ordinary 
methods of transport. They find, even 
so near home as this, animals, flowers, 
snakes, and other wild things in their 
own haunts; coons and owls, and even a 
mother fox and “a round woolly little 
cub with such a funny little face that 
it was all the children could do to keep 
from laughing every time they looked 
at him.” Some of these adventures they 
went out purposely to find, others they 
just fell over, as they met the foxes one 
day when they were all on their way toa 
pine-tree nursery to help Alice spend 
on a little pine-tree seedling the ten cents 
she had earned by letting Mother pull a 
loose tooth without howling. There are 
twenty adventures all around the year, 
from the weather for the pink lady-slip- 
per and the grass-pink, “like purple-pink 
butterflies,” to Christmas snows. Birds, 
coons, owls, children and flowers have a 
way of coming up much the same in 
each generation, and that is why this 
book will last a long time. A leader of 
expeditions into the country will find 
many hints here, and a reader of any age, 
entertainment. 

Runaway Days, another new book by 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., (Harcourt) has the 
same spirit, deals with the same wild 
life, and describes much the same sort 
of expeditions, though in this book, which 
is intended for older readers, the explor- 
ers are naturalists and collectors, of 
whose society Mr. Scoville is particularly 
fond because he believes them to be 
among “the few real adventures left in 


this country.” And Mr. Scoville be- 
lieves in adventures and in “living dan- 
gerously,” especially for those who are 
approaching the danger-line of middle- 
age, when it is so comfortable not to be 
uncomfortable that a great many men 
and women stay far too close to their 
arm-chairs for too much of their time. 
These are the “corpulent middle-aged 
men” he describes, who should be on 
the lookout lest they settle down into a 
sedentary life. “Before long they wil! be 
playing bridge of a Saturday afternoon 
and wearing galoshes when it rains.” Pos- 
sibly to ward off the first symptoms of 
so deadly a habit, he crosses by the 
Dyckman Street ferry, beloved by every 
Girl Scout in this city, and drives his 
flivver from the valley of the Hudson to 
that of the Delaware until he spies a 
duck-hawk wheeling up the bluffs and 
disappearing behind treetops half a thou- 
sand feet above the river. The search for 
its nest begins at once. He leaves the car, 
begins to climb—and from this point the 
tale becomes more and more breathless. 
Again and again he adventures not far 
from Haverford, where the starlings imi- 
tate no less than twenty separate songs in 
a single season and, on every runaway 
journey into woods or meadows, some- 
thing unexpected and fascinating takes 
place. There is far less difference be- 
tween the trips taken in The Out-of-Doors 
Club and in Runaway Days—they cover 
much the same ground—than you would 
think, considering the difference in the 
ages of the respective adventurers. This 
is another reminder that age has little 
to do with the nature-lover, and that if 
you intend to form habits of happiness 
that will last, the habit of studying wild 
things in their haunts is one that grows 
along with you as long as you live. Mr. 
Scoville has the eager swiftness and 
beauty of phrase that seems the especial 
gift of naturalists who write. I must not 
forget to add that there is a chapter on 
“Rescue, Robbery and Escapes” in which 
he recalls his delight as a boy in the 








You'll want to follow Raquel into Mexico in August— 
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For 2000 years a 
best seller 


How well do 


you know it? 


ak, 


Ask Me 
A 
Bible 


Question 


by George Stewart 


920 questions and an- 
swers from the greatest 
of all story books. 


Canyouanswer 


these? 
1. Why did God cre- 


ate woman? 

Why did Jonah 
want to die? 
What great friend 
did David have? 

. What two groups of 
men visited the in- 
fant Jesus in the 
manger? 

How does Shake- 
speare mention the 
Ten Command- 
ments? 


$1.50 


The Century Co. 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 




















then proscribed stories of Horatio Alger, 
Mayne Reid and Harry Castleman. It 
seems that boys still read the works of 
the last-named of these bygone thrillers; 
the librarians in Philadelphia have many 
calls for Frank, the Young Naturalist and 
the rest of the series. “Published fifty- 
seven years ago, out of print, with copy- 
right and renewals long since expired, 
yet the boys of to-day are still reading 
Frank when Rollo is neglected and San- 
ford and Merton forgotten!” 

Coming indoors at last and going at 
once into society, here is a book cailed 
Our Generation, by One of Us (Century) 
that sounds as if it really were written by 
someone in the early twenties or late 
’teens and that, I think you will agree, 
gives ideas on a great many matters quite 
generally held at this time of life and in 
this present decade. They are not so 
“wild” as some dismal middle-aged peo- 
ple would, I fear, like to find them— 
I mean the people who seem to take a 
sad delight in moaning over the way 
young people are going on. The subject 
of “lines” is set forth, and there are 
similar reports on bluffing, on wall-flow- 
ers and the flowers someone sends you, 
on proms and education, on travel, cur- 
rent events and a great many other 
things, arranged in brief and amusing 
chapters. 

Two new volumes of plays will be wel- 
comed by camps this summer. One, /n- 
dustrial Plays for Young People, by Vir- 
ginia Olcott (Dodd Mead) is meant for 
school or club production and, like the 
other little plays by Miss Olcott, may be 
given as simply as classrooms compel or 
as elaborately as public performance 
may require. Eight countries are repre- 
sented by as many plays showing some 
dramatic incident in the history of a 
great national industry; The Jewel Boy 
of Florence is an episode in the boyhood 
of Benvenuto Cellini; The Wonder 
Watch of the Jura shows how Daniel 
Richard, a young blacksmith of Neucha- 
tel, asked in 1679 to mend an English 
watch, laid the foundations of the great 
national industry of Switzerland, watch- 
making. 

The second volume, The Jester’s Purse 
and other Plays (Harcourt) is made of 
playlets offered in competition for a 
prize given by the Children’s Bookshop 
of Boston for the best play for per- 
formers from eight to fourteen years old. 
Nydia Minchin’s “The Jester’s Purse” 
won first prize; it had already been given 
with success by a group of girls for whom 
it had been written. It would make a 
fine piece for camp production on a large 
scale, for though it may be put on with 
thirty or even fewer in the cast, as many 
as a hundred or more may be used if they 
are at hand. “On the Tower of the 
Shadows,” by Marian Brown, is a Zuni 
Indian play; “Sir Richard Serves his 
Queen,” by Ida May Owen, is about 
Robin Hood; “The Coming of Summer,” 
by Gertrude Driscoll and Clare Pater- 
son, is from an American Indian fairy 
tale and Miss Minchin’s other play, 
“The Birthday Cake,” was written for an 
actual birthday and may be given to cele- 
brate anyone’s anniversary. In all these 
entertainments music and’ dances are 
carefully indicated wherever used. 








For 


Girl nhs 


Scouts 


THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
AND THEIR MUSIC 


By Frances DENsMORE $2.00 


“If one could have but a single 

background book this would 
be a good one.” 

Teacher's Guide 

Junior Red Cross News 

“Miss Densmore explains In- 

dian ways and customs so that 

the red men become everyday 
human beings.” 

Science News-Letter 

Washington, D. C 


And Listen To This 


“A valuable contribution to the 
subject. I shall recommend it 
to all of the leaders in the 
Woodcraft work as a hand- 
book, a primer in the study of 
Indian music.” 

Ernest Thompson Seton 


Tue Womans Press 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 


For the enclosed $2.00 please send me a 
copy of American Inpians. 




















Edna Geister 
' GAME BOOKS 


The Ice Breakers and 
The Ice Breaker Herself 
ForGirlsand Mixed Parties . 
The Fun Book 
Stunts and Games for Every 
Month in the Year 
T 


(by Edna Geister and Mary 
Wood Hinman) Games for 
Large Parties 


It Is To Laugh 


Indoor Games for Young 
Grown-Ups 


Let’s Play 

A Book of Games for Children . $1.25 
What Shall We Play? 

A Book of Play Magic for Little 


Children Illustrated by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry 


At Booksellers Everywhere 


George H. Doran Company 
244 Madison Avenue - New York 








| DORAN BOOKS 








IF YOUR MAGAZINE 
DOES NOT COME 
Or if you are getting two copies— 
won't you please write that on a 
post card and mail it to 

THE AMERICAN 

GIRL OFFICE, 


so that we can set things right? 

















Even though it means facing desperados and mysterious dangers 
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Come and Camp with the Girl Scouts at 
ANDREE 


HIS is your National Girl Scout camp where Girl Scouts 

for seven years have learned the joy of working and play- 
ing together in the out-of-doors, It is located in the hills of 
Westchester, only thirty miles from New York. 

The Camp is conducted entirely on the patrol system, with each 
patrol in its own encampment. Here Girl Scouts may study Nature 
Lore, Map Making, Pioneering, Pageantry, Archery, Country Dancing. 
Instruction in Swimming and Red Cross Life Saving is given under 
competent supervision. The Camp is open to all registered Girl Scouts 
fourteen years of age or over. 

Camp Anprte is a real adventure in the 
comradeship of Girl Scouting. 
Open July 2nd to September 2nd—Rate $15.00 per week. 


Camp Edith Macy, 


just across the road from Camp Andrée, is open to Girl Scout leaders 
and every one over eighteen years of age who wishes to become a Girl 
Scout leader or is interested in.Girl Scout training. 

A vacation at Camp Edith Macy is a joyous combination of work 
and play. Practical courses in Introductory and Advanced Troop Man- 
agement, Nature Lore, Forestry, Campcraft, Psychology of Leadership. 
Courses for Local Directors will be given in the morning. The after- 
noon program is elective. During July and August there will be an 
opportunity for those Girl Scout Leaders and others who do not wish to 
register for any courses to spend their vacations at Camp Edith Macy. 
Rate per Week $20.00. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS FOR BOTH CAMPS 
Miss Erin Linpserc, Camp Manager 


CAMP EDITH MACY, BRIARCLIFF MANOR, NEW YORK. 














HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University 
Norton, Mass. 30 miles from Boston. The Junior School 
of House in the Pines. For girls under 15. Athletic fields. | University Credit.. Students enrolled for September and 


Horseback riding. Swimming. A wholesome life of study |February. Exceptional residence facilities. Miss Harriette 
and play. Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal | Melissa Mills, Principal, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


\\ (For Girls) With all the delights of | 
water, mountains and weodland—a 
happy summer in the out-of-doors. 
All land and water sports; tennis, rid- jj 
ing, canoeing, swimming, hiking, danc- 
ing, etc. Post Office, Indian Lake, N.Y. 
Booklet Miss Sallie E. Wilson, Box A. 


— > ‘National Cathedral School, Washington DC. 





ROSE HAVEN 


A camp for 30 Christian Girls 5-14 yrs. old. 
Meets exact demands of exceptionally par- 
ticular parents. Under direction of Rose 
Haven School. 8th season. 8 miles from N. 
Y. C. 1 week to 2 months, Address Mary 
Birchard, Box 17-L, Tenafly, New Jersey. 








On Lake 

ashMmMoOo fists 

and Vine- 

vard Sound. Martha’s Vineyard Id., Mass. 60 acres 

with Lake and Sea frontage for 25 girls, warm bath- 

ing, sailing, bungalows with dressing rooms and 

lavatories. Horseback riding included in $300 fee. 

The Director is a mother who knows how to take care 
of girls and make them happy. Send for Booklet. 

Mrs. Wilfrid 0. White 
1734 Beacon St. Waban, Mass. 











CAMP OAHE Granite take 


MUNSONVILLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
For Girls: 8 - 20. Enrolment limited. 
Swimming, canoeing, mountain-climbing, horseback 
riding, fencing, riflery, clock-golf, tennis, Nature- 
lore, fascinating arts and crafts, dramatics, dancing. 
Elevation 1300 feet. Illustrated booklet. 
SARA R. CARTER, Director, t 
The Avon, 6 E. Read St., Baltimore, Maryland. 
(After June 10th, Munsonville, N. H.) 
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ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
A home-school for girls. Accredited by the 
University of Illinois and holding member- 
ship in the North Central Association of 
Schools. A fifteen-acre campus equipped for 
summer and winter sports. 
Address The Directress 














THE CATLIN SCHOOL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, 
Intermediate, College Preparatory and Gen- 
eral courses. Prepares for College Board Ex- 
aminations. For Catalogue, address The 
Catlin School, Culpepper Terrace, Portland, 
Oregon. 














WESTMOORLAND COLLEGE 
Located in sunny San Antonio, Texas 
Junior College and High School 
courses. Splendid School of Fine Arts. 
Highest affiliation. Excellent climate. 
Outdoor recreation. Careful supervi- 
sion. Christian Training. Write Box 1106T. 




















MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Under Northern Management for the Northern 
Girl who needs abundant outdoor life, a flood of 
sunshine, and stimulating ocean breezes all win- 
ter long. 
Northern Faculty. Intimate Home Influences. 
Suecessful Preparation for leading Northern Colleges 
Illustrated catalog. 


Juvia Fr_-moreE Harris, Principal 
1048 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 











Our advertisers have what you want for camp—read and see 
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Physical 
Education 


as a Profession 


Offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for the American 
Girl, in public schools, col- 
leges, and associations. It is 
a healthful and most inter- 
esting occupation. 
Thorough training in all 
branches of physical educa- 
tion including all games, 
athletics, swimming, etc., 
and a four weeks’ camping 
course, is offered by the 


NORMAL COLLEGE 


OF THE 


AMERICAN GyMNASTIC UNION 


419 East Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


ASK FOR THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

















Blackstone College 


FOR GIRLS 
A splendid school with the ideals of a 
Christian home. Takes girls from the 
first year high school through two years 
of college work. 

Diploma courses in Junior College, 
Teacher-Training, College Preparatory, 
and Commercial. Strong departments in 
Fine Arts. Gymnasium and sports. 

Thorough instruction, sympathetic care 
and guidance. Splendid New Fireproof Build- 
ings. Healthful location near Richmond, Va. 

Thirty-fourth session begins Sept. 15, 
1927. Terms reasonable. Catalog and view- 
book sent on request. 


W. B. Gates, A. M., Pres. Blackstone, Va. 








a Mary's 
cademy = 
otre Dame 


AN IDEAL school for girls, 80 miles from Chicago, 
combining the charm and quiet of the country with 
city advantages. Commissioned high school on 
approved list of Secondary Schools of the North 
Central Association. A spacious campus of natural 
beauty overlooking winding river. Regular cur- 
riculums. Vocational courses in Music, Dramatic 
Art, Fine Arts, Home Economics, Commercial 
Subjects. Physical training. Outdoor sports. 
Horseback riding. For catalog address 


bias = Registrar, St. ah Academy 
Box 47, Notre Dame, Indiana 

















A fully accredited stand- 


3. ard college for girls. 

f a iS Courses leading to Bach- 
= one ae Degrees. 

ultural an 

0 2. C= education. 
Home > 

0 re @ Secretarial Training, 
Commerce, Journalism, 

Teacher Training, Dramatic Art, Commercial Art, 
roe Arts. Conservatory < Music ,unexcelled. New, 


ully campus over- 
“winding river. Physical Lay Cute 
ports. Horseback riding. For 














Registrar, St. Mary’s College. Box 47. Ne Netra Da Dame, Ind, 





All Aboard for Our 
Big Camp Tour 


(Continued from page 25) 


leaf on your skin, will not trouble you 
very much. Snakes will not bother you 
unless you bother them. Learn to recog- 
nize poison ivy and the poisonous snakes 
—do not trouble either and you will be 
untroubled. After Mr. Kamcher had 
talked to us, we went on a nature hike. 
We tagged the different kinds of trees, 
brush and weeds, our guide telling us 
many interesting things while we tagged 
them.” 


Stop Over for Awhile in Our 
Day Camps 


You just ought to see our day camps. 
Lots of Girl Scouts can tell you what 
a day camp is, if you don’t know. It is 
one planned especially for the girls who 
cannot go away from home. Girls goto it 
for the day and return home at night, al- 
though sometimes an over-night camping 
party happens along at them, too. 

The first day camp of our tour will be 
the one of the Washington, D. C., girls— 
at least, the one which they had last sum- 
mer and we certainly hope they have it 
again. Mrs. Gerrie Miller arranged with 
a farmer living not far from the city for 
the Girl Scouts to come out to part of 
his land where a lovely stream flows 
through the woods. Here the gir!s kept a 
big packing box (6x4x3), with a tar 
paper cover, in which they stored an 
aluminum baker (guess what for'), mess 
kits and supplies for sketching, blue 
printing, smoke printing, plaster casting 
and spatter work. Come to think of it, 
these day campers did just about every- 
thing that girls on the longer camping 
trips do, what with outdoor cooking and 
games and folk dancing and lots of 
other things. 

And here’s Milwaukee, with not one 
but seven day camps. That’s because 
Milwaukee wished to have some kind of 
camp handy for every Girl Scout they 
had. Dorothy Louise Kottnauer of Troop 
31 is here to greet us and tell us all 
about what they did in their seven camps. 
“Our outings were planned from July 
twelfth to August twentieth and were 
held in a different park each week,” she 
is saying. “Miss Werner, our Local Di- 
rector, had charge of them and was 
assisted by the captains of the troops 
who were there. After we had gathered. 
we did the things that would make the 
day as much like one at camp as possible. 

“First we had colors, then swimming, 
nature lore, fire building and outdoor 
cooking, treasure hunts, games, songs and 
camp fire. One of the nicest things about 
these outings was the chance we had 
to meet Girl Scouts from other troops.” 

This kind of traveling is lots of fun— 
not having to bother with time tables! 
Back we go now to New York City. 
The Manhattan Girl Scouts held a sort 
of “roof camp” on top of the Heckscher 
Building where they have their head- 
quarters, and enjoyed star gazing just as 
much as the girls out at their camp were 
enjoying it, those very nights. 

Massachusetts comes next, with Har- 

















Unless You Are 
Dressed For It— 


You can’t enjoy Camp Life. And 
nothing is more important than that 
you be properly shod. 


Outdoor enthusiasts everywhere con- 
cede True Moccasins to be the per- 
fect outdoor footwear. 


Bass 


Rangeley Moccasins 











Are True Moccasins 


The type of footwear originated by 
the American Indian—and whoever 
heard of an Indian with sore feet? 


Pack a pair of these good looking 
sport shoes into your camp outfit 
and you can forget your foot troubles. 
You'll be proud of their stylish ap- 
pearance, too. 


May we send you our New Free 
Illustrated Catalog showing 
complete line of more 
than 60 Styles in 
Stock? 


Merely wrile to 
DEPT. A 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
Wilton, Maine 
Shoemakers Since 1876 
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vard for our stop-over. The Harvard girls 
have a fine day camp plan. They hold 
what they call a “Camp Day” and this 
is what they did last year. Each Girl 
Scout invited a friend who was not a Girl 
Scout but who might be interested in 
becoming one. Early in the morning they 
all met for the hike to a farm outside 
town. Once there, the entertainment 
committee suggested games and held a 
“point contest” for the guests and those 
Girl Scouts not preparing dinner. At 
half past twelve, the guests discovered 
that each girl was to “cook her own” over 
the large camp fire, which meant roast- 
ing corn and toasting marshmallows. 
Later on came a real camp fire circle, 
ending with “taps” just before leaving 
for home. 





The Camp Tour will continue next month—and anyone may join. This means you! 
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Household Helps 


Those tiny motors that hel 
drudgery out of mother’s 


take the 
ousework 


run so fast that only the finest oil 
will prevent excessive wear and un- 
necessary repair bills. 


& 
3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
has just the right consistency for 
properly oiling all small motors. It 
won’t burn out at high speeds; won't 
gum; won't evaporate. 


Suggest to mother to put a drop or 
two in the oil hole or oil cup of her 
vacuum cleaner, sewing machine or 
washing machine motor every time 
she uses it. 3-in-One penetrates quick- 
ly; works out old grease and dirt and 
provides perfect lubrication. 

At all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and %4- 
pint bottles and in 3-oz. Handy OilCans. 
FREE—Generous sample and 
Special Folder, “79 Uses in Your 
Home.” Write for both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y¥ 


33 Years of Continuous Service 
KR573 


. 




















Cash's Names 


T’S SO EASY to lose clothing at 
I camps that many of the largest now 
require all clothing and personal linen 
to be marked. Campers, students, trav- 
elers and vacationists generally are all 
agreed that the safest, most distinctive 
and economical marking is with Cash's 


Prices Names. Genuine Cash’s Names are 
3 doz. $1.50 identified by the name ‘‘Cash’s’’ in the 
6 hee 2.00 cutting edge. 
9 doz. 2.50 Order from your dealer or if he will 
12 doz. 3.00 not supply Genuine 8 
“i lames, wrile 


Cash's Names 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
37-A Street, South Norwalk Conn. 


— 


GEl Mark Reg. U- 8. Pat. Off. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY SOc. Per Book 
4 Each book contains 50 perfect little name cards, size 
Se 156x%, in genuine leather case. Choice of black, 
Mm tan, greenorred. A perfect name card. 
ai Name in Old English type. Price complete 
¥ SOc, name only. Send stamps, coin or 
money order. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Agents Wanted. € 
MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 
36 S. Market Sq., Harrisburg, Pa. 


























The Beholder 


(Continued from page 28) 

tiny space. As soon as we broke into 
their home the large ants came rushing 
up and began to carry away the eggs, so 
fast did they work that soon most of the 
eggs were gone. We took some pictures 
and went on to the top of the hill we 
were climbing. 

Later on in the afternoon we came 
back that way and, wondering what had 
happened, hunted for the ants’ nest. 
After a time we found it. 

This time it was not a peaceful ant- 
hill. Sentries and guards had been thrown 
out for yards around it, in the trees and 
in the bushes and on the ground. At the 
vibration of our footsteps the little black 
creatures had rushed out to protect with 
their lives, if necessary, their home and 
eggs. They climbed our legs, and came 
off the trees and bushes on our heads, 
they bit us and bit hard. We brushed 
them off, dancing all the while we ex- 
amined the place, that is Dad and I 
did, my sister and chum stayed at a re- 
spectable distance. 

On examination we found that the 
hole, though the ants could carry only 
one grain at a time, had been almost 
filled in. The open ends of the chambers 
had been closed up and not an egg was 
to be seen. 

CoRINNE EDWARDS 
Wollaston, Massachusetts. 


Look Around 


This is the month of all the year when 
we love best to be out of doors. There 
are so many things for us to see and to do. 

I have just been down the path lead- 
ing to the spring and stopped beside the 
old stump where the bluebirds have been 
busy with their little family. I knew the 


*|}young had flown, but to my delight 


arrangements are being made for the 
second brood. A yellow warbler father 
was almost irritated by the persistent 
efforts of one of his babies to follow after 
him crying lustily for food instead of 
picking it up from the ground. I could 
hear him scolding and urging that tiny 
ball of feathers to “grow up”. A large 
yellow swallowtail butterfly just flew 
overhead and a flight of dainty blue but- 
terflies is hovering over the damp spot 
on the trail where the ferns delight to 
grow. These are the sensitive and cinna- 
mon ferns close by and I know where a 
tall clump of lovely maiden hair fern is 
hiding. 

The air is full of the hum of bees and 
flower flies and it makes me drowsy, so I 
shall slip over into the shade of that great 
white oak beyond the tall mullein stalk 
and dream and watch and wonder. Will 
you go with me? Do! And I shall listen 
to the stories of the little people you see 
and the things you find out about them 
in the letters you write for the Beholder 
page. 

BERTHA CHAPMAN Capy, 
Girl Scout Naturalist. 








I f other girls envy 


your Scout Uniform— 


Wait till they see 
THIS KIT! 


T’S the new Girl Scout Kit— 

made according to Girl Scout 
Headquarters’specifications—and 
the most compact thing in all 
the world! 

Inside the khaki cover is a metal 
case—rustproof. Inside that—all 
the things you need for real First 
Aid—and an 84-page booklet 
on First Aid, besides. 


Ask to see it at your nearest 
Girl Scout Headquarters. It costs 
just 80 cents. 








Headquarters 





THE SKY PILOT STAR 


and PLANET CHART --$ .50 
With Manual - - ------ 1.00 
GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 
Englewood, N. J. 














Our Most Popular Premium 


OU can imagine why—for every 
Girl Scout wants one of these 
cunning Midget pins. 

And you can have one free, 

Just - secure one subscription to 
The American Girl, and tell us when 
you send in the money, “I want a 
Midget pin.” 

THE AMERICAN GIRL 

670 Lexington Avenue, New York 











“Don’t know what I’'d do without ‘American Girl’ premiums!” exclaims Gladima 
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—the subscriptions you secure for Tue 
American Girt. Your premiums will go 
to you by return mail, and you can have 
that coveted wrist watch, or whatever 
you wish on the list below, before camp 
closes. And it is easy, too. Just secure sub- 
scriptions to THe American Girt from 
your camp mates. 

Below is a list of things you may want 
and the number of American Girt sub- 
scriptions needed to earn each. 


Our Premium List 


| 

| 

| Article 1 Yr. 2 Yrs. 
Stationery 

| Midget Pin 

| Song Book 

} Aluminum Sewing Kit 

Stockings 

Neckerchief 

Handkerchief 

Whistle 

G. S. Game Book 

Guide Rope 

Iodine Pen 

Bandeaux 

Knots, Hitches & Splices 

Belt (web) 

Scouting is Fu 

Girl oR Book of Games 

First / 00 

First ‘Aid Kit (smally 

Knife, No. 2 


ee. ee 2 2 ee en) 


rr ee 


Compass (plain) 
American Girl (1 year) 
Ring (silver) 

Cnife, ces I 
Flag Se 
Fla at light (small) 
Troop Pennant 
Compass (Radiolite) 


Hat pie 
Bloomers 
Knife (hunting) 
Nature Project 
Middy : 
First Aid Camp Kit 
Standards for Flag Staffs 
Pedometer.......... 
Tam No. 3...... 
Ring (gold) 
Flag Carrier 
American Flag (2x3) 
te ashlight (large) 
Eagle Emblem 
Cnickers 
Camp Kit 
Haversack, No. 2.. 
G. S. Handyfacts 
Girls’ Clubs, by Helen Ferris... 
Producing Amateur Entertain- 
a. py Helen Ferns.......... 
Pack Sai 
First Aid skit large) w: 
Aluminum Mess Kt 
Troop Flag (2x3) (Letteringextra) 
Aluminum Canteen.. 
Long Coat Suit se 
Girl Scout Book Ends.............. 
Duffel Bag (12x36) siciaeeul 
Pack Basket 
Poncho (45x72).. 
Scout Emblem 
Troop Flag (2%x4) (Letiering 





See EWW jSWWWSeSwSWwSBswssSwsWNNNNNNNKHKHNN HHH D 


NVIACOCAHCOOUUUMUUS HPSS RHHSHEHREWHWWHWHWHWWHWHWWNNNKHNN 


extra) 

Poo vies ES 
Haversack, I 

Archery Set (Specis pn. 
Duffel Bag (15x36).. 
Duffel Bag (18x36) 
Short Coat Suit 

Bugle : 

Wrist Watch é 
Poncho (60x80) 
American Flag (4x6)... 
Raincoat (oil skin) 
Clock (Radiolite- Midget)... 


OOOO SOW35) 


oda’ 
Troop wes ( 5) (Lettering extra) 
Blanke ‘ 

Coat __ ate 

Troop Flag (4x6) (Lettering extra) 


COMMOSYIINNODOOOUUUH BN 


- 
> 
“ee 


pe va which are listed for two-year 
subscriptions only cannot be given for 
one-year subscriptions. Nor can 1 two-year 
subscription be accepted in place of 2 onc- 
year cauenedane. Part payments in money 
cannot be accepted. 

Premiums cannot be allowed on your 
own subscriptions. 

Premiums must be requested at the time 
the subscription order is sent. 










































The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 


Time To Go 


Country S1ras: Why do they have 
those numbers on the backs of auto- 
mobiles? 

City Brep: Oh! that’s so the police 
can tell when they run over people. 

Country Siias: Sakes! I’m going 
home! That last one had run over 
123,466 people.—Sent to “Laugh and 
Grow Scout” by Marian ALBERTA 
BarFIELD, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. 























Expert Furriers 


“Just think, 3000 seals were 
used to make fur coats last winter.” 


Dotty: 


Dotty: “Yes, isn’t it wonderful how 
they can train the animals to do such 
work.”—Sent by Vircinta ELLEN Ep- 
warps, DeQueen, Arkansas. 


He Knew What 
He Wanted 


“Your hair wants cutting badly, Sir,” 
remarked a barber insinuatingly to a 
customer. 

“No, it doesn’t,” replied the man in 
the chair. “It wants cutting nicely. You 
cut it badly last time.”—Sent by HELEN 


| Grecc, Blackfoot, Idaho. 





The Reward of Toil 


“Yes,” said the tall man, “I have had 
many disappointments, but none stands 
out like one that came to me when I 
was a boy.” 

“Some terrible shock that fixed it- 
self indelibly in your memory, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Exactly,” said the tall man. “I had 
crawled under a tent to see the circus, 
and I discovered it was a revival meet- 
ing.” —Sent by Mitprep Eskripce, Plant 
City, Florida. 














About Washing 


Your Uniform 
Ir 
HEN yon wash your 


Y Girl Scout Uniform 
of official Khaki use hot 
water and some good soap. 
Do not use soap containing 
free alkali, borax, turpen- 
tine, or rosin. Wash by 
hand, don’t boil and never 
use a scrubbing brush. 

Wash your uniform in this 
manner and you_ should 
have no trouble with fading 
of the color. 

The biggest value to you 
of your official Khaki Cloth 
Uniform is its ability to 
stand hard wear and to pro- 
tect your fine clothes. Your 
uniform is ideally suited for 
out-door activities and will 
serve you faithfully against 
the dirt and general wear 
and-tear of hiking and camp- 
ing trips. 











This trade mark on your 

official Girl Scout Khaki 

Cloth is your protection. 
Look-for it! 








Maen 


SCOUTS | . 


Pat Orr. 


Trace 


GIRL 


Ree us 











GIRL. SCOUTS, INC. SUS New YORK City 


Obtainable only through your 

own National Girl Scout Official 
Equipment Headquarters 
MANUFACTURED BY 
THEOTTOGOBETZECO., NEW YORK CITY | 
} 




















The Proper Material 


Nurse: (giving First Aid Class at 
Girl Scout Camp.) If the patient has a 
fractured joint and there are no splints 
around, the only thing to do is to use 
your head.—Sent by ELINor SHEEHY, 
Albany, New York. 











And once you've earned some, you'll say the same thing 
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The Finishing Touch 
to the Uniform 


—the Neckerchief 





OW that touch of gay color does relieve 
the khaki! Green, purple, dark blue, 
light blue, cardinal or yellow, also black, 
tied in a neat four-in-hand and set off with 
the golden trefoil pinned in the knot, a Girl 
Scout is truly uniformed. 
Our neckerchiets are of best mercerized 
cotton, embroidered with the trefoil seal. 
Only 45c. 


Girl Scout Official Neckerchief 
Made by 


STANTON BROS. 
NEW YORK 


This neckerchief is on sale at Girl Scout 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 





























KNOW EARN WEAR 
Girl Scout Merit Badges 


Canner—Symbol—Jar and Fruit 


Show Your Badge! 


Girl Scout Badges add immeas- 
urably to the beauty and distinc- 
tion of your uniform. Wear 
them! Let your friends be proud 
of the honors you have won. 
Girl Scout Badges are beguti- 
fully designed—and beautifully 
made by the largest makers of 
embroidered emblems in the 
world. 


Manufactured by 
Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Sold only through 
Girl Scout National Equipment 
Headquarters New York 




















‘Clear Your Skin 
With 
Cuticura 7 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 
Absolutely Nothing Better 









Cooking Without | 
(Continued from page 32) 


shifted to another when necessary to | 
change the position of the roast, without | 
moving the lug-pole itself. 

The fire was inspected and found to be | 
ready. Large sticks had been piled at the | 
back where they were burning slowly and | 
plenty of coals were banked against them. 
The beef was so hung that it received a 
concentrated and even heat. Remember 
that it was hung slightly in front of, not 
over, the fire. The two lengths of cord 
which supported the roast were twisted 
together and, as they slowly unwound | 
the meat was turned automatically and | 
all sides had an even chance. 

For the next forty-five minutes differ- 
ent girls took turns watching the meat 
and giving the fire such attention as it 
needed. The potato-washers had discov- 











ered cress in the stream and they busied 
themselves preparing some to add to the | 
spiciness of the meal. Others amused 
themselves by whittling soft wood butter | 
spreaders. The hour for the potatoes and 
the forty-five minutes for the beef were 
up almost simultaneously. The roast was 
placed on its clean board and while it 
was being carved the potatoes were un- | 
covered and wiped off. 
And then—! What a dinner! A flaky 
potato for each, with golden butter melt- 
ing in its heart. A slice of beef on a slice 
of brown bread garnished with cress. A 
cool, raw tomato to éat like an apple 
or to slice with the beef. More bread, 
more meat and then, for dessert, another 
piece of bread spread with butter and 
luscious honey! And clear spring water 
to quench the thirst. | 
When the meal was over the satisfied | 
campers lay under the trees, enjoying to 
the full the sensation of having no pots 
and pans and no greasy plates to wash. 
They decided that this experiment had 
been more of a stunt than anything else 
—for who ever heard of fresh beef in 
the wilderness? But they set about think- 
ing of other menus that could be pre- 
pared in the same way, without some of | 
the so-called necessities. It had been fun! 
They immediately began to plan more 
pioneer meals. The menus for some of 
these which met with howling success | 
will appear in THE AMERICAN Grr next | 
month. Don’t miss them, and don’t fail 
to try them in your camp—although this 
suggestion is superfluous, because just 
reading them will make you so hungry 
that you’ll just have to build a fire and 
start a meal. 
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USED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS 
AND THE LEADING CAMPS 


RIAR 
** Vailored To Perfection’’ 


MIDDIES 
BLOOMERS 


ONNIE 








Te smart middy in the il- 
lustration, made of snow 
white standard jean plus per- 
fect fit and tailoring, is priced 
at $1.00. 


For sale by the Girl Scout 


Camp Equipment Dept. and 
the leading retail stores. 


If there is no dealer in your 
city, write the makers. 


Tue GoLtpMAN-BAER Co. 
32°34 8. PACA STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














If You Are 
Going Away 
For The Summer 
And want us to send your mag- 
azine to your summer address, 


write us a letter now and tell 
us these things: 


1. Your old address. 

2. Your summer address. 

3. The issues you want sent 
to your summer address. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 


670 Lexington Avenue New York 








y/ 























“Oh, I do want that!’ you'll say when you al next month’s announcement of prizes 
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10 000 DIFFERENT STAMPS on 
? approval at 4¢c. and Ic. each 
‘An immense variety at a bargain rate. 
All countries, all issues, all perfect. Send 
$2 deposit (returnable if not delighted) 
for every 1,000 stamps desired on ap- 
proval at a time. 
LLEWELLYN ROBERTS (Established 1910) 
6 Victoria Street Manchester, England 











United States and Foreign 


a Tailored 
Uniform? When Stam PS ALC | Sxikires forte more Sivanced. Brerpthing 
NOTE: Your Hobby ie, & wock of doin varieteato slctfrom 
eference please. 











. . _ Bonp OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
Li k e Captain, By OsBorNE B Bo 333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
. : In the March issue we chronicled a y Fenway Unused” Hundred—100 different, 
like troop—that is |/new stamp for the Barbados. Tt was| MREE! titi in. aiscyeay ty fa 


first placed on sale on February SeEVeN- | approval sheets. Included are: Albania, Antioquia, Bos- 
wh y officers should teenth and will be withdrawn on Sep- nia, Chad, Dahomey, Cuba, Latvia, Nyassa giraffe, etc. 


This fine packet absolutely free to new approval 








Se tember thirtieth. After that it will not | Write toda. “© Dostae: Ble las also free 
set their troops an be posible to buy it cis such a bea | "gy fERERE SOMES 
: s ' ep red, me — 
example of smart- we use it this month at the top of the | ANCHER'S $$$ OUTFIT— ONLY 12c! 
° column. If you would like to have one | value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
d y ; 1 - Bene - 
ness and grooming of these stamps for your collection send scarce stamp from yt, Tepublie on Teeth; 1 spews: 
by wearing a per- [Ito thes (which includes return postage) | Bah inuiy a Stent out wr tay, umn! 
© the stamp editor and he will send you | Qicwer STAMP CO.. (48a Clerk Street. Jersey City. N.J. 
5 sons cs an unused copy. é : FREE—DANDY PACKET, biG List 
fect httin g unil- In Canada the sixteenth anniversary | Coupons. hinces with appiovals for nae tn co Asie 








of the Confederation of the Dominion | (ii*?ig'b. a. A.:d0 australia; 10 Aniwal: 15° bicwures 
fo Tm”. will be celebrated on July first. To com- | 25 Finland, ete, 200 Diff, Eleven 10c. Packets, 
memorate this very important event the THE “MAP I ——— KE! 
Our uni fo rms Canadian Post Office Department will A 2 PACKET 
issue a special commemorative postage | Spores’ Also’s packet of’ different stamps with anitals, 
fill these s ecifi stamp which. for the first time since —_ ships and scenery to approval applicants, ail tur 
— ? me. 
he stamps have been used in Canada, will | 8. E-SAXE 1427 N. 58th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
tions ecause be printed in both English and French. 225 Different Foreign Stamps .15c 
* , We also understand on excellent au- | 4] % "°™ *?Prgil sheet customers O07 commission. 
they are tailor thority that, beginning September first, 4237 _N. Winchester Aver. Chicago, Til 





4 My M4 $.25 each. 25 diff. Angola; 25 Argentine; 25 Azores: 18 
the Canadian Air Force will take the Bolivia: 25 Chile: 40 Danzig; 25 Ecuador; 35 Greece; 


made. They are European mails from the incoming | }5 Iceland; 25 Persia; 25 Peru; 50 Sweden; 50 So. 


America; 40 Turkey. Fred Onken, 630 79th St., B’ klyn, N.Y. 


steamships at Father Point, in the St. BORNEO Frill. Kenya, Togo, etc. in ge 





























cut to individual Lawrence River, and carry them by air | momumental Co., 3/04 Overlook Rd. Balto., Md. 
d é mail as far as Quebec. Undoubtedly this LOOO Rane, 7c; sibum sve, ‘olde aver ae 
measure an in will open up the way for further air | Approvals. 10,000 different stainps “ge. Je. 2¢ each. 
il tes in Canada, and the UNS 100 aiff Soc. M. MICHAEL, 4444 Clifton, Chieage 
accordance with should = of peng cored yo por Taare TURKEY 35 varieties, 100: om Wo 08: 
; of air mail covers. ROL 608 W. 135th St. - ©. 
Girl Scout regula- Newfoundland, Britain’s oldest col- | Reference’ mies’ Winchets te Ga 
: 2 ony, proposes to issue a new set of pos-| FREE 1°! Ditt. Peachy stamps to app. appl. Postage 
tions. The cloth tage stamps. The four cent purple stamp Write: are list of Packets and Sets. - 
z which is used to pay postage on mail Neil Gronberg. Box 5441. 
and work manship — the one oe = a unit rates of international postage are 
modern portrait of the Prince of Wales. the same for all countries. 


are of the hnest. This gives to Newfoundland the dis- 
tinction of being the only British pos- 
session upon whose postage stamps the 
mature head of the prince has appeared. 


Until recently nearly every one cent 
stamp or its equivalent was green, the 
two cent stamps red, and the five cent 


Prices and sam- 
( , : f : stamps blue. These units were raised at 
A new pictorial series of postage the Postal Union Convention in Madrid 


ples of materials med rted a soaeeties 9 —. in 1920 and so certain countries were 
~he ish- tine and will probably be placed on Sale able to change the color scheme to con- 
cheerfully furnish The dene — on ng vill peg form with their particular rates of pos- 
l n request. € designs and values wil de as to” tage. The object of the uniformity in 
ed oh es " lows, and the stamps will be printed le color is to guide the foreign postal clerk 
Uniforms can be script watermarked paper, all in single who if ynable to comprehend the in- 


| colors: scription, will readily recognize the value 
Rachel’s Tomb, 2, 3 and 10 mils. of the stamp from its oy 


from olive , 
made Dome of the Rock, 4, 6, 8 and 13 mils. In most cases, the colors of stamps 


Citadel of Jerusalem, 5, 7, and 20 mils. See te h 

drab serge or kha- he. , ave been chosen for no other reason 
: BS Lake Tiberias, 50,90,100 and 200 mils. than for drawing a distinction between 
ki, as d esired. Continuing our discussion of postage the different stamps of a series. A few 


stamps from last month we find that stamps have been impressed in the na- 
the colors of postage stamps may be tional colors of the country issuing them. 
Write direct LO said to include all the blending shades’ A notable instance of this is to be found 
and tones of the rainbow. As a rule, a_ in the brightly tinted be Soy 
v distinct color is chosen for each stamp land issued during British rule. e 
Ridabock és Co. of different denomination in a set. stamps are in green and red on a white 
‘ ‘ ; x || According to the present recommen- background and the combination is a 
149-151 W. 36th St., New York, N.Y. dations of the Universal Postal Union, very effective illustration of the na- 
the colors of stamps which prepay the tional colors of Heligoland. 

















Prizes for what? Why, for the Outdoor Cooking Contest, of course 
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Uniforms 
Size Price 
Long Coat 10-18 $3.65 
38-44 4.15 
Short Coat Suit 10-18 4.70 
38-44 5.20 
Skirt 10-44 2.10 
UII (asain sneckeasstsonesansis 10-44 =1.85 
Knickers ................ 10-44 2.15 
Middy—O fficial khaki. oa 10-42 = 1.75 
Norfolk Suit—Officer’s 
Khaki, lightweight 32-44 &.00 
IR at cuastinasiaieass .. 32-44 38.00 
Hat, ‘Officer's, Serge. a. 6%-8 4.00 
Hat, Officer’s, Felt with 
insignia 4E 3 i RPS 6%4-8 3.00 
Hat, Girl Scout’s............ . 64-8 1.60 
_ ¥ eee . 28-38 65 
40-46 75 
Leather Belt for Officers. 28-38 2.75 
40-42 3.00 
Neckerchiefa, each....:...........:.0..0.00 45 
Bandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefs), each................00 ; 45 
Colors: green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dinal, black, and yellow. 
PE bin Siscctstssstochscsecsdnescars 2.00 
RI CII 5a, osskcoccatesccninapeabinsae 2.00 
Yellow Slickers.................. 10 3.75 
12 4.00 
14-20 5.00 
Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 
Ce aeeee...2...........5...-.. 32-40 8.00 
Slipover Model................... 32-40 7.00 
Badges 
Price 
+ Attendance Stars 
MN xc ag Pivastoceh cs anccuiasetacsincs chiens $0.20 
AS See oe an ne een eee 1S 
> Pinet Chen Bader........-.:..........:.. 25 
DT AION ais sssceiccsinsisnecsees 1S 
t*Life Saving Crosses 
SG ih ota. Nee eee rere 1.75 
pS ESR ener 1.50 
{7 Proficiency Badges ................-.+- 15 
+ Second Class Badge.................. 15 
¢*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar........ 3.00 
Be I ince skcentmnnsesidesenearoscs 5.00 
IE, I | FB bas scsecscc ceases 75 
I I rises secesins tienda ecto nes 75 
Insignia 
Price 
CI | oh siti cic ictccis $0.15 
+ Corporal’s Chevron .....0........ 10 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron.... 20 
+ Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
ce ica ciliein ce Nassomes Scene 50 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, 





Aba On 


Standard Price List 
for Girl Scout Equipment 


Effective July 1, 1927 


+ Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts 


+ Patrol Leader’s Chevron........... 


Pins 


Oe oo toni eaeinaooaoetias : 


+ Committee 
+*Community Service 
t*Golden Eaglet 
+ Lapels—G. S.—Bronze 
7 Girl Scout Pins 


10K Gold (safety catch)......... 
Gold Filled (safety catch)....... 


New plain type 


Old style plain pim.............. ae 


Midget gold filled ........... 


Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 


Senior Girl Scout Pin................... 


Songs 


America, the Beautiful................. 


Te a S| re 
Enrollment 


Everybody Ought t to Be a Scout 
First National Training School 


Girl Guide ............ “2 
Girl Scouts Are True. 
Girl Scout Song Book... 
Girl Scout Songs 


Price 


$0.20 
15 


75 


Price 
$0.05 


SS ame 10 

PG TO oso. 5nd. hncrciscvenns 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet.................... 04 

eT) 2 Fe. See .03 
0 ee eee AS 
I aca isviiantssenpessatcsanics 30 
Oh, Beautiful Country... 05 
On the Trail: 

nc peers | er 40 

NN INE so 2ooneccaiccosne chs tcecctenouns 05 

Lots of 10 or more............... 02 
IE ; 15 
og ee Pr 
Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
a EE 
 *§ i kien 
Ee reer ree 4.60 
{+ Troop Flags 

Size Material Price Lettering 
2 23m Went... $2.60 10c per letter 
214x4 ft. Wool........ 4.20 15c “ 
3 x5 ft. Wool........ Bye wee”*6lCU* 
4 x6 ft. Wool........ oe 


NOTE: Two weeks are required 
troop flags and pennants. 


to 


letter 





¥ Troop Pennants 


Lettered with any Troop No. ...... 
+ G. S. Felt Emblems 


Signal Flags 

Flag Set complete 

Includes: 

1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 

1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying case 

pr. of Semaphore Flags in- 

cluding Sticks and Carrying 

Case .. 

pr. of Morse Code Flags with 

Jointed Staff and Carrying Case 

pr. of Morse Code Flags with- 

out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- 

ing Case ........ 


— 


— 


_ 


Staffs 

x 7 ft. Jointed with spiral 
ees 

1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear 
G. S. Emblem—se parate 
Eagle Emblem—se parate 
Spear Emblem—se parate 
Flag Carrier 


1 in. 
G. 


Literature 


Brown Book for Brown Owls........ 

Brownie Handbook, English 

Brownie Games, English 

Blue Book of Rules........... 

Camping Out (By L. H. Weir) 

Campward Ho! ... 

Camp and Field Notebook Cover 

Ceremonies around the Girl 
Scout Year ......... Ee 

Community Service Booklet— 
SERRE PR OPER ee 
ON a ae 

First Aid Book— 

New Edition ................. 

Games and Recreational Methods 
for Clubs, Camps and Scouts 
(By Coes. 2. Senta) ................ 

Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris).... 

Girl Guide Book of Games.......... 

Girl Scout Game Book................ 

Girl Scout Handyfacts.................. 

Health Record Books, each.......... 
| ee TE 

Handbook, Cloth Board Cover.... 
Flexible Cloth Cover..............+ 
English Girl Guide 






Price 


$1.50 


50 


1.00 


please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 
throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 








Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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e e 
Standard Price List Continued 
. ° Price Price 
Literature Cm Series of Law Cards Fist Aid Ke with Pouch ans 0.90 
odine Antiseptic Pen, extr@.... “ 
Home Service Booklet, each........ $0.10 4 wr Bendved ......... = stra First Aid Kit, No. 1 LETT EE 
A Girl Scout is Cheerful” J a 
ne ROE LA is A FEES : 1.00 “A Girl Scout’s Honor is to Flashlights, Small size.................. 1.50 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop be Trusted” Large size 1.70 
TPOMINEEE,, GUI oan cn sccsencssccces 05 hs sp ‘ . Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout oubiom: 
A Girl Scout is Kind to 
Per hundred .... ee Animals” Linen 35 
Knots, Hitches and Splices. Eta 55 ai > . has De Nee: 
Life Saving Booklet........................ 15 A Girl Scout is Thrifty Cotton . BSNS 20 
Any of above, each................ 03 pega 100 
Nature Program— FUE TRIE oatesssssisceseteansys 2.50 Savesmain, a. 1 300 
A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders Posters— _ . _ r 2.00 
in their Nature Work... .20 oe oulder votection traps, per 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides ~ —- Poster 94x11%4 an pair 25 
Tenderfoot ... Z 03 Gi ot Sean hi ai tie ieee ’ I Khaki, Official Girl Scout, 36- 
First Class and Rambler.......... 05 v be Dyke) y y 1s in. wide 40 
Second Class and Observer... .10 Girl Scout’s Promise 11216 15 Heavy for Officers, 28-in. wide —.60 
ae eg Se eee 15 - , , Material for Brownie Uniform, 
Per Wma ed ......eeovveooreroenn 10.00 SG SE pen. 25 
Nature Projects— Girl Scout’s Promise, 8 x 11 10 | Knives, No. 1 SS asunieean. 1 
: IPO CI  sctavinierceccteens 8.00 No.*2 1.05 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and Scout Lews aan ee 160 
Flower Finder) with note- Sise 14 x 19 f 30 =— “: : 
book 1.50 FOS BF SF rovrersnonsontensscenpenes : Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces . 3.00 
ee ly 5 peepee ae 40 Size 9X Monnens ‘10 | Mirror—Unbreakable oc. 25 
aes age Regge statenenenees « a ’ Producing Amateur Entertain- + Patterns— 
Rock, Bind, aon dl rigs 10 ments (By Helen Ferris)........ 2.00 Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 15 
instruction sheet, eaci............ F Scout Mastership senvessvessesessooseccons 1.50 Norfolk ee SAR on 25 
Star Project eipwigsheranseoenennaetepeneie = Short Stories for Girl Scouts........ 2.00 a_i . 30 
Ye Andrée Logge sindvignsndeniaiessaeese PY Tree Marker (not engraved) Ey 8.00 Pocket Signal Charts, a ae 1S 
Pageant— a _ Relate (Field Notebook ce In lots of ten or more, each........ 10 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence 1 Ros sate , sit | cee pend seamee Ta 
Howard), 0h .........-0%..-00- ‘50 | Additional Sheets Rings, Silver, 3 <n 1.00 
Patrol Register, each ..... cosssaneennnes AS Cosh Becued rd Bor A Drees eae aon 
Patrol System for Girl Guides.... 25 (1S sheets) .cccccescon..25¢. package San ek 7, vere = 
Plays— Per sheet (broken pkg.).......3¢ ea. Lots of 5 or more, each ........... -10 
Treasurer’s Monthly Record Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt 50 
7 ~ , ” eve o 
Why They Gave a Show and (30 sheets) ...................25¢€. package Serge, O. D., 54-in. wide, per 
How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) Per Sheet (broken pkg.) 2. €. yord .. “Sicthbst-Bing 
Each o-oo ens nesseesseesnn eee sennnnennes AS Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record Sewing Kit, Tin Case. ae Se 25 
How St. John Came to Bencer's (1S sheets) .. Sc. package Aluminum Case .........ccccccccee0es 50 
School : Per sheet (broken Prey sbtisd 3c. €a. | Girl Scout Stationery oo... .eccccccsue: 5S 
A Pot of Red Geraniums Individual Record Girl Scout Stickers—each.. Ol 
Why the Rubbish? (30 sheets) ...................25¢, package Per desea... eae: 10 
Everybody’s Affair Per sheet (broken “pkeg.) rated 2c. ea. Stockings, Cotton, dm te. 55 
When the Four Winds Met Troop Advancement Record Sun Watch .. ae 
(By Oleda Schrottky) 3c. a sheet | Trefoil Emblem ‘Stickers (em- 
Magic Gold Pieces Troop Reports bossed in gold). Aavebnasi 02 
(By Margaret Mochrie) (30 sheets) ........ sosssoscen hey for ...... WORN 
Above Six, €0C]..........cc.ccccecce000s AS Per sheet (broken pkg.)... <a a ae ooo ee ‘15 
Lots of ten or more, each.......... 10 : I idee cteiedegy 
tes tiie Miscellaneous Thread, Khaki spool...............0. «0 15 
a Price PD OPE icons 1.20 
Set of Six (Silhouette).............. 10 | Axe, with Sheathe...csco.a.....cssisss $1.85 | ¢ Uniform Make-up Sets— 
DE DOOR eccscadrcsintioeccnres 1.00 Belt Hooks, extra ....... 05 Long Coat Uniform.................. 70 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, Blankets—3% - pound camel’s hair 5.50 1 Long Coat Pattern 
Winter, Spring, Summer get Sd ee all wool, size 1 Pair Lapels Give 
Sets cannot be broken) ....... ee Sf” Nett 4.75 1 Spool of Thread gene 
ee oO | Rae ee Oe eel ay earn ee 5.00 1 Set of Buttons — 
IE conse RpcereBivctesveneimcess 2 for .05 | Braid—%4-inch wide yard............ 10 Two-piece Uniform..........0.....-+. 85 
Washington Little House (Ex- TButtons—Per set oo... 25 1 Short Coat Pattern 
RAL CA RRP 02 10s—6 L to set—dozen sets.. 2.75 1 Skirt Pattern | Give 
Washington Little House ee eo Se 2.35 1 Pair Lapels pattern 
PONE «ns csacesemossitanesers 02 | Canteen, Aluminum .................... 2.75 1 Spool of Thread f size 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. COI, BID. Sa scncscecscccesscensesinons 1.00 1 Set of Buttons 
NINN sscncsicsstteanncras fer-nnaneete 0S Radiolite Dial. ..........:.0:cisssse..c00-s 1.50 No Make-up sets for middies 
Fer 4.50 | Cuts and bloomers 
Girl Scout’s Promise.............0.+ 0S PB wessisiscpiaionsion FS RS Re eer 20 
Bee 4.50 TUE icectodicecth ere tieccsies 75 | Wrist Watch, “ Radiolite oc... 4.00 
Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 
1. Girl Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with a f. 
5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 
When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 
throughout the country, and to maintain your National a at caaniaia 
Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 











Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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What Am I? 


The letters you will find in the picture 
spell me. Write them down as you find them 
scattered about, then place them in their 
order to spell my name. I’m somewhere 
about too, and I like people and am easily 
tamed if people are kind to me, although 
sometimes hunters are very cruel. My mate 
was shot some weeks ago and since then 
I have had to be both father and mother to 
my child. I’m a solid horned ruminant of 
the genus cervus and roam from Montana 
to Maine and parts of the south where I 
originated, for I am a Virginia ——————, 
but there, I won't tell you the rest. It will be 
more fun for you to find out all you can 
about me. I'll tell you this much, I belong 
to the order mammalia, but you are to find 
cut what this is. 


A Girl Scout Cross Word Puzzle 















































7 
3 6 s 
7 8 
“as 
7 /8 ” \@e 
ae 
s 7 f] 
33 Me 
> 
43 
Ss 
HORIZONTAL 24. The lion 
1 25. In consequence 
* a seit 27. National Academy of 
: PP 5 relative Design (abbr.) 


28. A kind of fairy or 
elf 
29. The eyelashes 
31. To start 
. New England state 2. Hectogram (abbr.) 
(abbr.) 33. To bend 


: 35. To fasten 
12. To improve - + 
14. A girl's name 36. CivilService (abbr. ) 


3. Daybook (abbr.) 

7. A division of terri- 
tory 

0. Negative 

1 


16. A United States’ 37. Indefinite article 
territory (abbr. ) 39. British noblemen 

7. A little child 41. An exclamation 

19. Roman numeral 43. At the present time 


meaning 1050 44. A kind of car 
21. A unit 45. A cardinal number 
23. One that pays 46. Performed 




















iN 


VERTICAL 20. Part of the body 
22. Elongated fish 


2. Hastened 24. Part of the body 

3. A prairie province 26. To catch tightly, 
of Canada, (abbr.) pinch 

4. Spherical 28. A small inclosure 

5. To draw off 30. A drink 

6. Near 31. Twice 

15. A citizen of the 34. A measure of length 
United States 35. To walk heavily 

16. Lower half of a 38. Same as 10, hori- 
divided door Zontal 

17. Yellowish brown 40. To check 

18. A boy’s nickname 41. Nominative pronoun 


Sent by FERN GYLLECK, 
Troop 1, Grand Haven, Michigan 


Scrambled Birds 

The following names when correctly ar- 
ranged will form bird’s names: 

Mr. C. O. Roant 

Mr. K. A. Leadow 

W. E. Heto 

QO. B. Koblin 

N. A. Great 


U. R. Clew 
Ed. S. Nippar 
S. O. Chirt 


Curtailings 
Curtail a letter from: 
A verse and leave the name of a poet. 
A kind of cloak and leave a head cov- 
ering. 
By NE LL LouNsBERRY 


Matchstick Puzzle 
With eight matchsticks, form two perfect 
squares and four right-angled triangles. 


ANSWE 


JO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLE 5? 


THE Camp CooK: High heeled shoe on one foot. Lid 
too small for pot. Pot handle fastened differently on 
each side. Only one leg on cot. Smoke going two ways. 
Oar locks on canoe. Lantern suspended on nothing. Tent 
peg faced wrong way. Ax handle wrong. Rod holding pot 
is not resting in crotch. 





CONCEALED FIsH: 1. 
Shad 5. Trout 


Perch 2. Salmon 3. Tarpon 4. 


PIcTORIAL AcROsT:c: Iron, desk, arch, harp, oars. 


IDAHO. 
WorD JUMPING: Meat, Moat, most, cost, cast, cash, 
hash. 
Puzz_te FPACK WorRD SQUARE: 
NOR T H 
OPERA 
REBU S$ 


a oe ee Be 
HASTE 
A NECKTIE PUZZLE: Robin, ro> in. 
CURTAILED WorpD: Twis*, twit, wit, it. 








Next month, it’s underwear that you can make—you'll love it 
y' 
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Camp Alice Chester, Milwaukee, gave the stunt 
every two weeks and sent in many subscriptions 


A scene from the original Amer- 
ican Girl stunt written and acted 
by girls at Camp Lou Henry 
Hoover of Elizabeth, New Jersey 


All 
Hail 


The cast of the American Girl stunt at 





. 


Camp 
Kolawila, the New Haven, Connecticut, camp 


To These Honor Roll Camps! 


FOR SPECIAL HONOR 
Camp Lou Henry Hoover of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


\ X YE MENTION for special honor this 

month Camp Lou Henry Hoover 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey. At this camp, 
six girls between the ages of ten and 
twelve wrote and acted an original AMER- 
ICAN GIRL stunt, without any help from 
any of the Counselors. Greta Wagner, 
Jean Reiner, Betty Weiss, Betty Miller, 
Charlotte Souter and Edith Krouse were 
the girls. Not only this, they had a 
picture taken of the stunt and sent the 
picture, together with the stunt, to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

There were four acts. The scene was 
in a girl’s room. Jean, the girl whose 
room it is, is sick in bed. The other 
characters in the stunt are: Jean’s 
mother, her friend, Virginia, and the 
magazine folk—Games, Stories and 
Jokes. 

The stunt opens with a scene between 
Jean and her mother. Jean tells her 
mother that she is tired of staying in 
bed—what is there to do? Jean’s mother 
replies that the doctor has said she 
is not yet well enough to get up. 


Give 
The American Girl Stunt; 


HaveanAmerican GirlCamp 
Committee; Be 100% 


An hour later, the second act. Jean’s 
mother comes in with Virginia, Jean’s 
best friend. She says that Virginia may 
stay for a while—and she herself leaves. 
Jean tells Virginia how tired she is of 
staying in bed. Virginia replies that she 
thinks one trouble is that Jean has noth- 





These Are All 
Honor Camps 


CAMP JUNIPER KNOLL 
of Chicago, Illinois 
Camp HoFFMAN 
of Rhode Island 
Camp ALICE CHESTER 
f Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Camp ANDREE 
of the National Girl Scout 
Camp BoNNIE BRAE 
of Springfield, Massachusetts 
CAMP SEGUR 
of Toledo, Ohio 
Camp GISCOWHECO 
of Wheeling, West Virginia 
Camp Lou Henry Hoover 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey 
THE Girt Scout CAMP 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Tue Girt Scout CAMP 


of Buffalo 
Tue Girt Scout CAMP 
of New Haven, Connecticut 


CAMP PINE GROVE 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 











ing new to read. She says her sister takes 
a magazine she is sure Jean will like— 
THE AMERICAN Grr. She _ departs, 
promising to bring Jean some copies of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 

The third act takes place in Jean's 
dream. What Virginia has told her of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL conjures up Stories 
and Games and Jokes for Jean. Each 
appears and shows her what fun the 
magazine is. Games teaches her a game. 
Jokes gives her a good laugh. And so 
on. Jean is awakened by her mother’s 
entrance, with supper. She tells her 
mother of her dream and her great in- 
terest in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

The fourth act is after supper when 
Virginia comes with the copies of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. Jean tells Virginia 
about her dream but, when Virginia 
shows her the copies of the magazine, 
she discovers that THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is better than she had dreamed. Jean 
sighs and says she wishes she might 
subscribe. Virginia says she may. Jean 
replies, “How can I? I am not yet a Girl 
Scout.” Virginia explains that THE 
AMERICAN Grr is for all girls and 
that any girl may subscribe. Whereupon, 
to Jean’s great joy, her mother says she 
may send in her subscription at once. 


Send in 
Your Original Camp Stunt 
for our next nw Honor 
Rol 


Give the stunt—Send in 50c subscriptions 
Then yours will be an Honor Camp 
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———ee, 
Rewer American Girl 
Camp Outfit 


1—Ladies’ ‘“‘English Yeoman” bow. 

1—Girls’ “English Yeoman’ bow. 

2—Arm guards. 

1 doz. fine “footed” arrows. 

1 Regulation target and stand. 
All the finest quality, suitable for 
National Tournament shooting—sent ex- 
press collect guaranteed, total value 
$58.00—special price only $50 

Shipped Express Collect 


Other Fine Archery Sets 


$7.50_Ladies’ “English Yeoman” 
Set. This is the size for camp direc- 
tors and the larger girls. One of these 
bows won the 1926 Archery Tourna- 
ment at Bryn Mawr. 5% ft. longbow 
of selected lemonwood, specially chos- 
en to fit the archer, finest Italian 
hemp bowstring, high gloss Duco pol- 
ish, 3 handsome selected target arrows, 
leather arm guard, Archer’s Handbook, 
all postpaid, guaranteed. 


$3.50—“wo-Pe-Na” Archery Set, with 
44 in. lemonwood bow designed after 
Sioux Indian model. 3 scarlet-shafted 
arrows, small Indian style quiver of 
green leather. Handbook. 

$3.50_« ‘Girls’ Special” Set. This is 
an inexpensive outfit, handsome, dur- 
able and hard-shooting. Includes 5-ft. 
round Wych-Elm longbow, 3 scarlet- 
shafted arrows. Handbook. 


List of Men’s Archery Sets for long, 
hard shooting, both target and game, on 


THE ARCHERS COMPANY, 
Dept. A-8, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Ladies’ 


“Girls’ Special” 
Name... 


Weight 


sey 


‘Ss “th ail Wi 


Please send by ( ) Parcel Post ( 
Special American Girl Camp Outfit at $50 
“English Yeoman” 
Girls’ “English Yeoman” 
“Wo-Pe-Na”’ Archery Sets at $3.50 each 
Sets at $3.50 each 


Archery sets at $5 each 


| peters 
The more you tell us about yourself the better we can eshest your archery set for you 


iy Ill sy 


Kt Il { 
frail ( hal 
+i vil io : | va | I 
ADA dir 
(| Ma / 4 | 1 2 ji i/ 


E gne of the thousangg of girls playing at Archery in 
camp this summer./Here’s the ideal sport for fun, 
for health, and for a lifhe, slender figure. 


Yi. 


An attchery set supplies more pleasure than anything 
else in camp. It supplies exciting sport for every spare 
hour, wHether fof a single archer or a dozen; as for 
games—there a#é Rovers, Chevy Chase, tournaments, 
hunting, matc¥shoots. 


Here ar@farchery sets made by America’s largest ex- 
clusive manufacturers of fine archery tackle especially 
for girls and Girl Scouts. Send $5 for this handsome 
hard-shooting set shown at the right—or one of the 
individual or troop sets featured at the left. Any set will 
be shipped promptly postpaid, guaranteed satisfactory 
or money refunded on return in original condition with- 
in 5 days. 


More than ever, the call of the summer camps is tax- 
ing the resources of our bowyers and fletchers. Only 
trained and skilled workers can supply this fine archery 
tackle—so order today and make sure of your set. 


Ghe Archers Company 
PMakers of Fine Bows and Arrows 
PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 


Archery Sets at $7.50 each 
Extra Arrows, six for $2.50. 

Extra Arrows at $3.00 per dozen. 

Extra Arrows, six for $1.75 


Address 


sp cts cinsissnsiniiessansins cise 


_ - HW Me 


99 


St 











aa 


Girls’ “English 
Yeoman”’ Set— 
Only $5 


5-ft. lemonwood long 
bow, beautifully finished 
i waterproof Duco, 


3 colored feathers; com- 
plete illustrated Archer's 
Handbook of  instruc- 
tions; a postpaid, 
quaranteed satisfactory. 


) Ropes the following: Enclosed is (Check) (Money Order) for $——————— 
Extra Arrows, $6.00 per doz. (6 for $3.00) 


Archer’s Handbooks at 25c each. 





